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Mr. Fleming’s Budget 


E. P. Neufeld 


® THE INTEREST and anxiety with which Mr. Fleming’s 
budget was awaited is explained only partially by any antici- 
pation of taxation and expenditure changes, or even by the 
fact that it would be the first Conservative budget since 
March 22nd, 1935. It is explained rather more accurately 
by the opportunity which it would give the interested public 
to obtain a measure of the Minister’s ability and an im- 
pression of what government economic policy is likely to be. 
And while these comments must be of a preliminary nature 
because they are based on press reports of the budget, it does 
seem difficult to avoid being disappointed and disturbed at 
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From the Fourth Republic 
to de Gaulle 


®» IN NOVEMBER 1954, seeing France defeated in Indo- 
china and ready to give some measure of self-government 
to Tunisia and Morocco, Algerian Moslems rebelled in order 
to gain by force the independence of Algeria. A little less 
than four years later, after an inconclusive fight between 
half a million of French troops and the Moslem underground, 
the French government was suddenly faced with a second 
Algerian uprising, coming this time from the French settlers 
and the army. 

Much remains to be known about the origin of the rebel- 
lion. The mob of high school students who, on May 13, 
1958, stormed the government building in Algiers and, in a 
youthful expansion of their personalities, proceeded to throw 
files out of the windows, had no clear political aims. The 
politicians and military leaders who, under the pretence 
of maintaining public order, set up Committees of Public 
Safety and displaced the regular civil administration, had 
clearer purposes. But we do not know whether their plans 
went at first beyond preventing the coming to power of 
Pierre Pflimlin, who was thought to be committed to a 
“liberal” solution for Algeria. Much remains to be known 
of the role played before and after May 13, not only by 
General de Gaulle but by politicians such as L. Del- 
becque, R. Lacoste, G. Bidault, and by military men such 
as General P. Juin, General R. Salan, General J. Massu and 
Colonel Thomazo among others. The role of organizations 
such as L’Union pour le Salut et le Renouveau de l’ Algérie 
Frangaise and of the various veterans’ organizations would 
also have to be clarified. 

The immediate effect of the Algerian insurrection of May 
13 seemed at first to be the reverse of that intended. Pflimlin 
was invested by the National Assembly the very night 
following the demonstrations in Algiers. For the next two 
weeks the Paris government tried to regain control over the 
army in Algeria, while the army tried to force the resigna- 
tion of Pflimlin and to bring de Gaulle back to power. The 
death blow to the government was given by the establish- 
ment of an insurrectional administration in Corsica. The 
Paris government could not find troops willing to fight the 
three hundred odd paratroopers who had pushed aside the 
regular Corsican authorities. Even the police could not be 
relied upon. Policemen, sent to Corsica in a chartered plane, 
surrendered to the paratroopers and Jules Moch, Minister of 
the Interior, complained that even in Metropolitan France 
the Intelligence Agencies had ceased to send him the reports 
requested. The government was powerless. On May 28, 
Pflimlin resigned, although he had not been defeated in 
Parliament. The National Assembly had no choice but to 
invest de Gaulle. The only alternative would have been a 
Popular Front government including Communists, Social- 
ists, and Radicals. Such a government was never seriously 
contemplated either by the Radicals or by the overwhelming 
majority of Socialists. On June Ist, de Gaulle was invested 
by 329 votes to 224 with 32 abstentions. On June 2, he was 
given emergency powers enabling his government to legis- 
late by decree for six months, and the same day art. 90 of 
the Constitution was amended in order to establish a new 
amending process; amendments to the Constitution may now 
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be submitted to the people without having to be approved 
by Parliament. The French Republic had given herself a 
“dictator” and a “lawmaker” as did the ancient republics 
in times of great difficulties. 

The crisis revealed the deep distrust in which the régime 
had fallen. Few are those who would have risked their lives 
to defend the legal authorities had the army used force. 
This is all the more disturbing in that only a few weeks 
before the disintegration of the Fourth Republic, nation- 
wide elections for municipal councils had shown the stability 
of the political parties in power and the decline of anti- 
parliamentary parties such as the Poujadists and even the 
Social Republicans whose program could have been put in 
one word “de Gaulle’. Voting is not always indicative of 
the deeper feelings of the electorate and may actually be 
grossly misleading. 

From the early days of the crisis, the feeling toward the 
Fourth Republic was that which people usually reserve for 
old and distant relatives about to die. The endorsement 
given by the electorate to the governmental parties of the 
Fourth Republic in the past few years appears, in the light 
of recent events, akin to the regular visits paid to the old 
dying relative, less because of love or even politeness than 
because of the force of habit. 

The spectator attitude of Metropolitan Frenchmen con- 
trasted with the participating attitude of Algerians. While 
in Paris one admired the beautiful French of de Gaulle’s, 
Coty’s or Mitterand’s addresses or speeches, and visualized 
quotations in the history text books of tomorrow, in Algiers 
one shouted slogans. 
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The army in Algeria had for some time become convinced 
that there was only one solution to the Algerian conflict: to 
get the support of the overwhelming majority of Moslems 
who, tired of the war, will side with the party most likely 
to win. If France, thought the army, gives the impression 
that she will some time in the future abandon Algeria, the 
Moslems will support the F.L.N.; but if France makes it 
unmistakably clear that she will stay in Algeria forever, 
nearly all Moslems will rally to the side of France and the 
few thousand armed rebels will soon be annihilated. There- 
fore, the reasoning went on, in order that the rallying of 
the great mass of Moslems be made possible, the affirmation 
that France will not give up Algeria must come from a stable 
government, not from a cabinet with a three to six-month 
life expectancy. Furthermore, communal tensions must 
cease; Moslems must be made equal to Frenchmen. Slogans 
such as “French Algeria’, “Integration”, “Fifty million 
Frenchmen from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset”, “de Gaulle to 
power’, conveyed these ideas. 

For four years Moslems and French settlers had lived 
in fear of each other. The May 13 rebellion released the 
tension. Badly channeled, the enthusiasm of the French 
settlers who felt that they had taken their fate into their 
own hands, might have resulted in a mass murder of 
Moslems. It is to the credit of the army leaders and the 
politicians who took the leadership of the rebellion that 
French settlers and Moslems joined hands to acclaim J. 
Soustelle and de Gaulle. 

Will de Gaulle’s coming to power put an end to the 
Algerian conflict? It is yet too soon to forecast. There are 
at present only three workable solutions in Algeria: inte- 
gration with France, with equality between French settlers 
and Moslems; partition into French and Moslem sections 
with an eventual transfer of populations; the setting up of 
an independent Algeria dominated by the French settlers. 
The choice has now been put up to the Moslems who will be 
asked to elect municipal councils before the autumn and to 
participate in the referendum on the draft constitution in 
October. But more significant than the results of these elec- 
tions will be the attitude of Moslems toward the F.L.N. If 
the majority of Moslems cease to remain passive and help 
the army to round up the terrorists, Algerian Moslems will 
have unmistakably shown their willingness to be French. If 
Moslems refuse assimilation to France, the door remains 
open to other solutions, since de Gaulle has announced 
that the future status of Algeria would be discussed with 
representatives of the Algerians themselves. Under the 
present circumstances only de Gaulle has enough moral 
authority to make France, and in particular the army, accept 
a solution other than integration. 

De Gaulle will not only have to tackle the Algerian 
problem, he will also have to work on a new constitution 
for France. Little is known of his intentions. The new con- 
stitution will be based on the principles of popular sover- 
eignty, of a dual executive and of responsibility of the 
government to Parliament. The reform intends to give 
greater stability to the executive but it is not known by 
what means. By October, when the people will be asked 
to approve or reject the draft constitution, the prestige 
of de Gaulle will probably be such that he might be able 
to write for the new régime any constitution to his liking. 

It is to be hoped that de Gaulle succeeds in solving the 
Algerian problem and in the reforming the French parlia- 
mentary institutions. It is to be hoped also that the French 
army which had remained aloof from politics since the time 
of Napoleon I, will, for the sake of France as well as that 
of Europe and of the Atlantic Alliance, return to its tradi- 
tional role of “Grande Muette”. J. A. LAPONCE, Paris. 
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@ Theodore F. Newton of Sarnia, now head of external 
affairs department of information, has been appointed am- 
bassador to Indonesia. 

@ Canada has given nearly $200,000,000 to the Colombo 
Plan for economic development in South and Southeast Asia. 
The supplementary estimates of expenditures announced 
June 2 to the Commons included a special loan of $8,827,000 
to finance the purchase of Canadian wheat and flour by 
Colombo Plan countries. 

@ Canada’s postwar assistance abroad totals $4,500,000,000 
to date. More than half of this amount was in outright 
grants; the remainder was given in reconstruction loans, 
some of which have been repaid. 

@ Canadian fisheries are directly important to 94,000 Cana- 
dians, many of whom have no other means of making a 
living. 

@ James Sinclair, former fisheries minister, has been ap- 
pointed president and chief executive officer of the Fisheries 
Association of British Columbia. This appointment means 
that Mr. Sinclair will be out of politics for the next five 
years, the term of his contract for the new job. 

@ For the third season, the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, participating in a program set up by the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission, will study the 
location of salmon in the Pacific to determine their move- 
ment in the three-year period between leaving the coastal 
rivers as year-old fingerlings and returning as four-year olds 
to spawn and die. 

@ The number of houses under construction in Canada in 
the first four months of 1958 was increased 31.6% over the 
same period last year, and the number of houses completed 
was up 23%. 

@ According to estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Canadians spent over one billion dollars on alcoholic 
beverages in 1957. 


@ In a statement which left no doubt that the Iroquois con- 
sider their own civilization far superior to that of the white 
man, and resent attempts to “improve” their condition by 
giving them a share in our government, the Six Nations 
hereditary council of chiefs rebuked the National Council 
of Women for their efforts to secure the vote for the Indians 
of Canada, and thus deprive them of their standing as a 
separate and independent people. 

@ The U.S. government has been given permission to make 
surveys in Canada to determine what improvements in 
existing facilities are necessary for the detection of ballistic 
missiles. 

@ Following a report that the internal security subcommittee 
of the US Senate was reviewing the Norman case in order 
to make a public defence of its handling of the affair, Mr. 
Sydney Smith, questioned in the Commons by Mr. Harold 
E. Winch (CCF), said that Canada is disappointed at the 
committee’s disregard for the Canadian Government’s views, 
forcibly stated in a note to the US in April of 1957. The US 
reply to that note led Canada to believe that in future such 
investigations of Canadians as might be considered neces- 
sary could be left to the discretion of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The US Senate subcommittee report was now includ- 
ing the name of Mr. Robert Bryce, clerk of the Privy 
Council and as such guardian of all the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s top secrets. Mr. Smith told the Commons that the 
Government of Canada had absolute confidence in Mr. 
Bryce, and endorsed the latter’s statement that he had 
nothing to hide. 
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@ On May 26, in an exchange of gunfire on Mount Scopus, 
Col. George Flint, Canadian chairman of the UN Israel- 
Jordan Mixed Armistice Commission, was killed along with 
two Israeli policemen while trying to rescue three wounded 
Israelis from the line of fire. 


@ In connection with UNESCO’s major drive for Orient- 
Occident understanding, twenty-five Canadians will set out 
on July 13 for a month’s stay in Japan, where they will 
meet with various Japanese organizations. The mission will 
present UNESCO gift coupons to the International Peace 
Library at Hiroshima. 


@ Representatives of Communist China visiting Canada 
purchased the eighth cargo of Canadian wheat to be bought 
by China in 1958. This brings Canada’s wheat sales to 
China to $5,500,000 for the year. Purchases were made 
through the Canadian Wheat Board working with private 
dealers. 


@ The Engineering Institute of Canada is planning exchange 
visits for Canadian and Russian engineers. 


@ Le Theatre du Nouveau Monde has had overwhelming 
success in its seven-day run in Brussels; critics and audi- 
ences received both productions, Moliere’s Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire and the Canadian play Le Temps de Lilas by Marcel 
Dube, with enthusiasm. 


@ Counsel for Premier Duplessis acknowledged in court that 
his object in cancelling the liquor licence of Frank Ronca- 
relli was to prevent Mr. Roncarelli from acting as bondsman 
for the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


@ Students of McGill University, in a special number of 
the student newspaper, The McGill Daily, have suggested 
that M. Duplessis’ control over the University’s finances be 
sidestepped by the appointment to the Board of Governors 
of a fair proportion of men whose business and political 
interests are outside Quebec and therefore outside the range 
of M. Duplessis’ punitive measures. McGill belongs not to 
Quebec but to all Canada, the article argued, and as the 
most serious result of the University’s financial straits has 
been a lowering of the academic standard, drastic measures 
are needed to restore McGill’s international reputation. 


@ The possibility that the city of Vancouver may purchase 
Sir Jacob Epstein’s massive, hook-nosed Christ has aroused 
great controversy in that city. The Orange Lodge of British 
Columbia denounced the sculpture as blasphemous, while 
Rev. J. G. Gorwill of the United Church said, “The gentle 
Jesus meek and mild interpretation is . . . just as great a 
misrepresentation of Jesus as Epstein may ever have done.” 


@ On June 10, Justice Minister Fulton announced that the 
Federal Government is setting up a small business section 
in government to help small businesses solve their problems, 
and to remove artificial obstacles to small business in Can- 
ada. Included in the proposed measures is a loan fund. 
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This is the first of a series of articles on our 
periodical contemporaries. In subsequent issues 
William Blissett will discuss Explorations, 
George Falle The Canadian Music Journal, 
Robert McDougall the University Quarterlies, 
Stefan Stykolt The Financial Post, ete. 
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The Role of Little 


Magazines in Canada 


Louis Dudek 


® THE LITTLE MAGAZINE is a recognizable and pecu- 
liar phenomenon associated with the growth of the modern 
poetry movement in this century. In Canada, this type of 
magazine can be said to have appeared only after 1940, 
although a number of forerunners having some claim to be 
ranked as little magazines appeared earlier. It is with the 
period after 1940 that the kind of literary activity and 
movement-poetry that had arisen in England just before 
World War I and in America during the 1920’s began to 
flourish in Canada. A clear idea of the real nature of this 
type of magazine and of its role in Canadian literary de- 
velopments is certainly preliminary to the understanding of 
our poetry and some of its motives. 

The literary magazine of this type marks a stage in the 
history of printing, a retreat into intimate, or cénacle pub- 
lication, after the extreme extension of literacy and printing 
for mass audiences: it is also the stage at which printing and 
paper become economically available for such private and 
liuuited publication. In literary terms, it is the embattled 
literary reaction of intellectual minority groups to the com- 
mercial middle-class magazines of fiction and advertising 
which had evolved in the nineteenth century. 

The profit motive as a drive in periodical and newspaper 
publishing had, by the beginning of this century, outbalanced 
and displaced the literary and scholarly values that had 
normally entered into the act of publication in the past; 
money had taken the rubber of editorial taste into its own 
hands, and in the notorious work of Harmsworth and 
Newnes — not to mention American publishers like W. R. 
Hearst — newspapers had become sensational mass enter- 
tainment media designed to season the advertising matter 
that provided their main source of income. Magazines had 
taken the same direction as newspapers, although the full 
effect of such popularization was not to appear until after 
1920. The quality magazine of the educated middle class, 
such as Harper’s and the Atlantic, if uncontaminated 
directly, drifted into a state of ineffectual dotage — so far 
as publishing poetry or imaginative prose is concerned — 
since they were oblivious to the nature of the spreading 
corruption and published only a small quantity of epigonic 
poetry and story-telling, when more vociferous writing was 
needed. It is against this advertising-dominated journalism 
of the twentieth century and its decadent quality-magazine 
culture that the little magazines of literature arose. “To hell 
with Harper’s and the magazine touch,” wrote Ezra Pound 
when Poetry (Chicago) was in its early months. He defined 
the new poetry and the central drive of the new movement 
— away from the popular culture shaped by the big 
magazines and newspapers. 

The Canadian part of this revolt against the tyranny of 
the subjugated majority came, like most Canadian artistic 
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contributions, late and with some confusion of intent. Our 
first modern poets, A. J. M. Smith and F. R. Scott, were more 
concerned with learning a fashion from Eliot, Yeats and 
presently Auden, than in expressing their own aroused resis- 
tance on native grounds; and A. M. Klein was partly 
withdrawn into a parochial ideal. Smith and Scott started 
the McGill Fortnightly (1925-1927), in some sense a little 
magazine, but one whose very name identifies it with the 
staid journalism of the nineteenth century (the English 
Fortnightly, edited by G. H. Lewes, John Morley, etc. 
founded in 1865), not with the new intellectual bohemian 
fringe (cf. Blast, Exile, Transition). The Canadian Mercury 
(1928-1929) ,The Canadian Forum (1920- ) and The 
Canadian Bookman (1919-1939), by and large have followed 
the same pattern: they are not little magazines. As for 
Canadian Poetry Magazine, the official organ of the 
Canadian Author’s Association, that is the kind of magazine 
that is antithetical to the “little magazine”: it publishes the 
poetry of appeasement, of gullible sentimentality. 


The depression carried the new poetry in Canada into 
political channels of a conventional kind; and Scott espe- 
cially, as we know, became a sharp and effective proponeut 
of social action against Canada’s lethargic and outdated 
colonial capitalism; but as poets, not one of our moderns, 
Scott, Smith, or Klein, committed himself entirely to poetry, 
and therefore could not draw upon a personal drama dis- 
playing the pain or indignation of a poet in a world of 
barbarism (the drama of Eliot’s and Pound’s poetry), 
though Klein came nearest to expressing this drama in his 
“Portrait of the Poet as a Nobody” [later retitled “Portrait 
of the Poet as a Landscape”]. Smith voices a personal 
malaise which is the correlative of such a subject matter; 
and Scott has all the subject matter in his social satires 
without any of the malaise or dramatic involvement. 


Nor did these poets as yet take full action in producing 
the magazines and books which are everywhere a part of the 
intellectual resistance to advertising journalism and to 
“popular” or ‘‘mass” culture. It was only in their college 
days that they undertook the abortive Fortnightly, and of 
such campus by-products every university has a certain 
supply. In 1936, too, Scott and Smith persuaded the Ryer- 
son Press to bring out a thin book, New Provinces, containing 
somewhat pale modernist work by six contributors. But it 
was fifteen years or more before Scott, Smith, or Klein were 
é«°» to bring out a separate book of poetry. In short, Canada 
in the 1930’s had no “little magazine” or “little press” 
movement: i.e., no magazines of poetry and experiment re- 
presenting the rebellion of the creative minority against the 
profit-motive literature of mass-readership and cultural 
appeasement, 

The long delay in the appearance of such a movement in 
Canada has been attributed usually to the Depression of the 
1930’s. A point of note, also, was the departure of A. J. M. 
Smith to teach in the United States: he should have been 
sought out by some brilliant college president and given a 
post in Canada. The conservatism of Toronto publishers has 
also been remarked, though in fact the Ryerson Press alone 
has done more to advance our literature than any other 
single force. More real than any such explanations must be 
the bare fact that our modernist poets had not yet fully 
awakened to the nature and requirements of the job they 
had undertaken. The new poetry was — and still is — an 
active campaign of the poets themselves against the mach- 
inery of publication and the mortified mind of the existing 
arbiters of taste: it demands a special kind of enterprise on 
the part of poets, such as had been shown by Margaret 
Anderson, Harriet Monroe, Harold Monroe, Amy Lowell, 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot (with Faber and the Criterion) , and 
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a whole army of editors of little magazines in England and 
America. Our Canadian poets — “the meticulous moderns’’, 
as I have sometimes called them — published no such poetry 
magazines, nor did they even publish their own separate 
books, until the next generation came on the scene in 1940. 

Contemporary Verse (1941-1952) in Vancouver broke the 
ice. This magazine, a true little poetry magazine on the 
American pattern, was edited by Alan Crawley, who was 
handicapped by blindness and cornered in the far west; but 
a group of leftist poets, Dorothy Livesay, Anne Marriott, 
and Floris McLaren, had initiated the scheme, invited 
Crawley to edit, and continued to collaborate in the pro- 
duction. The defect, however, was that Contemporary Verse 
was not a fighting magazine with a policy; it was concerned 
only with publishing “good poetry’”—which, in itself, can 
embody an affirmation—but it did not in addition work 
out any program of ideas which this poetry could fire. It 
lasted for ten years, however, carrying sparks from any 
source which might show a flicker in that period. 

A more aggressive “second stage” was reached in Montreal. 
Almost at the same time, and without any relation to the 
Vancouver Magazine,Preview (1942-1945) was launched by 
a group of young people in Montreal. The characteristic 
impulse and direction was given to that magazine by Patrick 
Anderson, an Englishman who had come to Montreal via 
New York and Columbia University, from Oxford, bringing 
with him a mellifluous and hyper-eloquent manner of 
speech (that overwhelmed our literati) and a fertility of 
imagination that soon became the model of emulation for 
the poets writing in Preview. Of the younger poets attached 
to the magazine, P. K. Page, Bruce Ruddick, and Neufville 
Shaw seemed to close the list; while, of the earlier generation, 
Scott, and even Klein, contributed to the ferment. The 
magazine, though mimeographed only, was ambitious, in its 
literary and political aims, and in its intellectual intensity; 
it was exclusive (the list of permanent contributors appeared 
on the printed cover) and oriented toward a strongly Left 
political line. (Anderson suggests in his recent autobio- 
graphical fantasy, Search Me, that it was actually run off 
somewhere on a Communist underground machine; but as 
we know, there were clear differences between members of 
the group, certainly between Scott and Anderson.) The 
magazine was soon hailed in Chicago as “brilliant”; it was 
“read by Auden” in New York; it was the admiration of 
Canadian critics. 

In retrospect, it seems that Preview, although it was a real 
“little magazine” and a magazine of protest, was still 
derivative, in its leaning on Auden, in its excessive adulation 
of the Oxford-English Ideal in Patrick Anderson, and in its 
esoteric unawareness of the need for local literary stimulus, 
for variety, for native expression. Such a native product 
appeared on the scene when Preview turned down some 
poems by John Sutherland, then just out of college, and he 
turned to the launching of a new magazine of his own, 
First Statement (1942-1956), which was to outlast Preview 
by more than a decade. His first assistants were Audrey 
Aikman (later Mrs. Sutherland) and Robert Simpson; soon 
these were joined by Irving Layton and myself, and 
strengthened by contributions from new poets in Toronto, 
Miriam and Patrick Waddington, and Raymond Souster. 

The poets writing in First Statement were often rough and 
crude in expression (“lumpen intellectuals” in contrast to 
the ‘“‘meticulous moderns”), and their aims perhaps were less 
formulated, less doctrinaire, than those of Preview; but their 
work was more visceral, their convictions hotter and more 
truly expressive of the pressures of life: they were working- 
class poets. The magazine, also, was open to new writers. It 
had many of the characteristics of fringe literature: anarchic 
attitudes of rejection, anti-literary leanings, a certain ir- 
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responsibility combined with a puritanical conviction in the 
prime virtue of integrity. Obviously unwashed behind the 
ears, our First Statement at least had a shining morning face. 

After a few years of struggle (these magazines are always 
expensive to the editors and never profitable except to the 
soul), the Preview and First Statement groups combined to 
form Northern Review under a grand joint Editorial Board. 
The main fact, however, was the demise of Preview under 
this arrangement. Within a few months, editorial disagree- 
ment over a review by Sutherland led to a complete break-up 
and Northern Review proceeded under the management of 
Sutherland and Layton. In the days of First Statement we 
had acquired a printing press and had gradually improved 
the production; in Sutherland’s hands, and with the support 
of his wife, the magazine grew to be a reputable literary 
review. But the new poetry movement had by this time 
broken up. 

It had all been generated by the release of the war, the end 
of Depression, and the loosening of Canadian lethargies after 
1939. Even in the midst of war, Raymond Souster with the 
help of Bill Goldberg, both Air Force men, had been able to 
edit their own mimeo magazine, Direction, from various 
outposts. Another offshoot, Elan, ran for a time in Montreal. 
Reading, a guide to good books, was edited for a few issues 
by Robert Simpson. But during and after the war, the poets 
of the Preview-First-Statement axis had scattered somewhat 

P. K. Page to Ottawa, myself to New York, Anderson 
back to England — so that the sense of exciting activity 
subsided. Layton resigned from Northern Review, as Suther- 
land became convinced that the movement had been a 
complete failure, that all modern poetry was misdirected, 
that the truth lay in Roy Campbell and in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In the meantime, other enterprising magazines of the 
genuine “‘little mag” variety continued to arise: /mpresston 
in the mid-west, Protocol in Newfoundland, P.M. in Van- 
couver (where Earle Birney was now active), and a very 
expensive adventure in Toronto, Here & Now. Clearly, a 
vigorous movement of modern poetry had been set going 
by the Montreal magazines and by Contemporary Verse. 
In the West coast area, Earle Birney, Roy Daniells, Phyllis 
Webb, Anne Marriott, Dorothy Livesay, Al Purdy and 
Daryl Hine were to emerge through the medium of 
magazines. In Toronto, James Reaney, Anne Wilkinson, 
Souster, the Waddingtons, W. W. E. Ross (resurrected) , and 
more recently Jay Macpherson, Peter Miller and Kenneth 
McRobbie, have appeared. And in Montreal, the poets 
already mentioned: in fact Montreal became a virtual center 
to which poets from all parts of Canada congregated; 
Mandel, Hine, the Waddingtons, Miss Webb, Purdy, Miss 
Macpherson, all settled here for a time. Fredericton, N.B., 
also has added to the activity by the publication of 
Fiddlehead, by the critical writing of Desmond Pacey and 
the poetry of Fred Cogswell, Robert Rogers, Elizabeth 
Brewster and others. 

After about 1950, the retreat of John Sutherland into 
Catholicism and into literary conservatism began to be 
countered by a resurgence of independent magazines backed 
or begotten by members of the old First Statement group. 
Souster has edited two mimeo magazines, Contact, and 
recently Combustion, mainly intended for poets; these 
cultivate translation (especially from the French, including 
Canadian), contact with American young poets, and a poetry 
of iconoclastic forthrightness and honesty of statement. In 
Montreal, C/V /n (code word for “Civilization’’), edited by 
Aileen Collins, published seven memorable numbers of a 
magazine of fine vigour and aggressiveness: it brought out 
Leonard Cohen, Eli Mandel, and other new poets. Yes (still 
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in action), edited jointly by Mike Gnarowski, Glen Sie- 
brasse, and John Lachs — all of whom write poetry — has 
added to the ferment, struggling toward an affirmation in the 
midst of disorder. Delta, a quarterly now in its fourth 
number, of which I am the editor, publishes a complex of 
poetry from all quarters of Canada interlarded with prose 
that aims to shake up the conventional subject matter of 
verse. 


In Toronto, Tamarack Review has for the past two years 
supplemented the ancient reliable Canadian Forum by pub- 
lishing both prose and poetry in an impressive and distin- 
guished format. Though not as extravagant in this as was 
the magazine Here & Now (or the recent beautiful U.B.C. 
campus publication Raven), it is probably too expensive to 
be practicable in the long run; and its contents confirm 
an ambiguous definition of aim. Tamarack Review, as Robert 
Weaver, one of its editors, recently noted, is “not a little 
magazine”; in format and editorial direction it resembles an 
English quarterly, a quality journal of literature and ideas. 


With this we can return to our original purpose, which 
was to define the aim and the role of the little magazine in 
Canada. This type of magazine is not simply a repository of 
the best that is being thought and said. That role would be 
a misty illusion in this century, if we accept the cultural 
analysis of our best poets and critics; it is a role, for example, 
that is proposed to be filled by such journals as the Times 
Literary Supplement and the dull pot-bellied quarterlies of 
our universities. Such periodicals are holding to old standards 
in an alien and chaotic new world. The representative 
magazines of present-day culture are of course Look, Life, 
Time, and their English counterparts, Sketch, Everybody's, 
Illustrated, John Bull and the rest. The veritable “little 
magazine” of literature is a vociferous reaction to this latter 
form of readership; also to the radio, movies, and TV, that 
supplement and now replace the printed page; and to any 
deaf traditionalism that hopes to carry on without immersing 
in the destructive element of reality. 

Canadian literary magazines which have most directly 
attacked this problem have only appeared since 1940; and 
in Canada there is very little understanding as yet of what 
the whole quarrel is about. It is about the issue in Allen 
Tate’s statement a few years ago that “the central literary 
tradition is being fostered today by three or four journals 
whose combined circulation does not exceed three thousand.” 
It is about the same issue described by T.S. Eliot when he 
closed the files of the Criterion: ‘For this immediate future, 
perhaps for a long way ahead, the continuity of culture may 
have to be maintained by . . . the small and obscure papers 
and reviews, those which hardly are read by anyone but 
their own contributors.” (He does not mention the quarter- 
lies, the quality weeklies, the university publications stuffed 
with culture and “scholarship”.) In Canada such “small and 
obscure papers and reviews’ are continuing at present on 
several fronts, and they promise quietly to create a vital 
literature of salutary value for this country before they 
run their course. They have few readers; but their eventual 
influence will be measured by the survey of Canadian Litera- 
ture in 2000 A.D., not by the readers they had within their 


time. 
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One-Partyism and 


Canadian Democracy 


Donald V. Smiley 


© OBSERVERS OF Canadian politics are still staggered 
by the proportions of the Conservative victory of March 31 
and there is a queasy feeling that somehow liberal democracy 
is not well served by a verdict in which the Government has 
four-fifths of the seats in the House of Commons. Neither are 
the pundits able to take comfort in the proposition which was 
widely held in the days of the Liberal ascendancy that, 
although the forces to the left of the Speaker were few and 
scattered, the Canadian public by some form of divine per- 
versity maintained a “real” opposition to Ottawa in the 
form of the Duplessis Nationalists and Frost Conservatives. 
In the Provincial Legislatures too, larger majorities have 
become the rule; the 1958 Parliamentary Guide tells us that 
in only three provinces (Manitoba, Alberta, and Nova 
Scotia) do the combined forces of the Opposition number 
half as many legislators as the party in power. There have 
of course been only three provincial administrations over- 
turned since 1945. Thus if there is a “normal” pattern of 
development in contemporary Canadian politics it is for a 
party to come into power on a wave of public disgust with 
its predecessors and to be sustained with substantial major- 
ities for three or four elections. After a decade or so the 
party begins to become complacent and arrogant, the ‘“‘brass”’ 
and the “grass” grow apart, perhaps a scandal or two is 
uncovered and the party is finally sent into the political 
wilderness again. 

Do big and stable majorities menace any values we may 
legitimately wish to preserve? The answer must be “yes”, 
although it is quite unreasonable to indulge in the facile 
identification of such majorities with totalitarian one-party 
rule. 

The major charge that can be made against what can be 
called the one-party dominant situation is that it frustrates 
intelligent and effective public debate both inside the legis- 
lature and out. Under such conditions the major party itself 
comprises most of the major groups within the community 
and the most divisive issues are resolved, the most powerful 
interests conciliated, within the secrecy of Cabinet and 
caucus. Thus on particular issues the most effective op- 
position to the dominant group in the Government may well 
be a minority within the ruling party itself. To the extent that 
divisions within the majority itself are more significant than 
those between Government and Opposition, debate on the 
floor of the House of Commons is less important so far as 
the resolution of public issues is concerned than that carried 
on in the Cabinet and caucus. 

Large and stable majorities may also frustrate effective 
reporting of governmental affairs and inevitably of lay debate 
of public problems. Wilfrid Eggleston spoke skilfully of the 
inhibition such a situation produces in the working reporter 
in his article in The Queen’s Quarterly last winter. Thus 
long-term one-party dominance may well have the effect of 
dividing the public into those who can’t know and those 
who can’t tell. 

Under a situation where one party has dominated a legis- 
lature for a period of years or even decades the Opposition 
is frustrated from playing an effective role. Under the two- 
party system as it exists in the United Kingdom today the 
Labor party is in every real sense an alternative government. 
Many of the Labor leaders held major portfolios between 
1945 and 1951 and are well aware that they will in all 
probability be called upon in the foreseeable future to im- 
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plement the proposals they have made in opposition; in the 
case of Mr. Aneurin Bevan it appears that the prospects of 
a particular Cabinet post have had a considerable moderat- 
ing effect. The institution of the shadow cabinet is well 
developed and so the electorate can with some degree of 
rationality assess the consequences for both personnel and 
policy of a Conservative defeat. Under the one-party dom- 
inant system all is quite different. Prior to the federal elec- 
tion of June, 1957 only one Opposition M.P., the Hon. Earle 
Rowe, had ever been a member of a federal Cabinet, and he 
for only a few months as a Minister without Portfolio. A 
decade of Conservative rule would no doubt bring the Lib- 
erals to nearly the same state. Apart from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, where two-party systems exist, there are 
only four Opposition members who have held provincial 
portfolios in the eight Legislative Assemblies. Further, under 
the one-party dominant system the major Opposition party 
is in no sense an alternative Government because its leaders 
are quite unable to speak for the complex of interests that 
would have to be reconciled should the party succeed to 
power. To take a fairly obvious but extreme example, the 
little band of Tories who with seeming accord adopted the 
‘“‘Ready-aye-ready” resolution condemning the Liberal pol- 
icy during the Suez crisis is something quite different from 
a party with some 50-odd M.P.s elected with the help of the 
Union Nationale. 

Although the Opposition groups in Ottawa and most of 
the provincial capitals cannot in any realistic sense be con- 
sidered alternative governments, there is no reason why they 
cannot make a much more effective job of day-to-day criti- 
cism of public policies than most of them are now doing. A 
partial answer lies in the creation of professional secretaries 
for the Opposition. If such a reform were implemented, it 
might be done on a somewhat grander scale than most of 
its proponents seem to have visualized. The Secretariat could 
become specialized with a competent official and a small 
research staff responsible for the surveillance of each major 
Department. To carry it a step further each such division of 
the ‘“‘shadow bureaucracy” could issue at public expense a 
periodical critique of Departmental policies, perhaps as an 
appendix to the Department’s annual report. There are of 
course many difficulties in such a plan, particularly in the 
field of relations between the Secretariat and the Opposition 
M.P.s and between Government and Opposition bureau- 
crats. However, effective day-to-day criticisms of Govern- 
ment policy can come only through the establishment of 
large and specialized Opposition Secretariats along with a 
genuine desire to make the legislative committee system 
work. 

If such overwhelming majorities as those to which we 
are becoming accustomed are undesirable, we must be willing 
to consider some reform in the electoral system which pro- 
duces such majorities. The academicians have for so long 
been saying “two-party system good, P. R. and multiparty 
system bad” that incantation has been substituted for argu- 
ment. The orthodox teaching has been that we are faced 
with the inevitable choice between a political system giving 
stable government and one which provides some measure of 
accuracy in the representation of public opinion and that 
the first alternative is always preferable. 

It is not particularly difficult to demonstrate that the 
single-member district system of election has been strategic 
in creating the top-heavy majorities in Ottawa and most of 
the provincial capitals. It is quite true that this system has 
in the main worked against the “splinter parties”, in the 
case of the Reconstruction Party of 1935 and the C.C.F. in 
an intolerably discriminatory fashion, but in most cases the 
official Opposition has also been a major loser. Perhaps we 
are paying too high a price for stability. 
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We should not accept uncritically the proposition that the 
proliferation of parties makes stable government impossible. 
The Swedes and Swiss and Dutch and Belgians and Finns 
have had rather remarkable records with multiparty systems. 
The failure of democracy in Weimar Germany and the Third 
French Republic was not so much a result of the number of 
parties as their narrow and doctrinaire nature. If we wish to 
discourage doctrinaire groups, P.R. offers more hope than 
the single-member district system. It is perfectly possible 
to devise a P.R. system which works against small groups 
while giving those parties with substantial support represent- 
ation roughly in proportion to their electoral strength — the 
present West German electoral law, for example, has a 
provision which discriminates against parties with less than 
5 per cent of the popular national vote in the distribution of 
the half of the seats in the Bundestag filled by P.R. election. 
On the other hand, the single-member district procedure can 
work to the advantage of the minor party only if it confines 
its candidates to sections where it is strong — Social Credit 
was a major beneficiary of this tendency from 1935 to 1953 
—and discriminates against minor parties like the C.C.F. 
which attempt a national appeal. In brief, an examination of 
our electoral system is overdue. 

Many may feel that the cures for the one-party system 
are worse than the disease. Unfortunately any major reform 
will of necessity be inaugurated by the initiative of some 
party with a large majority itself and it is not easy to imagine 
such disinterestedness coming from a group of winning poli- 
ticians except as a result of very considerable public 
pressures. 


The Cheapest Way 


to Go to Europe 


Philip Stratford 


® THE CHEAPEST WAY to get to Europe is to travel 
as a tourist class canary. If properly caged, two can go for 
the price of one—five dollars for both, New York to South- 
hampton. This may not include a Gala Night and wine with 
every meal, but if it’s cheap travel you want, you can’t 
beat it. 

Strangely enough it costs just twice as much for three 
birds: five dollars for two, ten dollars for three in a cage. 
One wonders why the steamship companies take such a high 
moral line when it comes to birds—or are three really that 
much more trouble? It can’t be that because the regulations 
say ten dollars for three or more. What would the carrying 
charges be for, say, a dozen ostriches in one stout cage? 
Still ten dollars? One wonders. 

We began wondering about these things ourselves when 
we decided to go to Europe, not with a dozen ostriches but 
with our two children, who are about as much trouble, and 
twins into the bargain. All winter long we combed the steam- 
ships and airlines regulations trying to find ways to cut 
corners, since taking four people to Europe, even if two 
only have eight teeth between them, is a considerable strain. 
But it is a mistake to read the regulations as closely as we 
did. Like reading the fine type on your ticket . . . “The 
company shall not be liable for the loss or delay of any 
passenger arising from the Act of God, the public enemy, 
riots, civil disturbances, perils of the sea, robbers, thieves, 
barratry, bursting of botlers, etc., etc... .” ... it starts 
you thinking of all kinds of silly possibilities. 

“Now look at that,” my wife said one evening when we 
were going over the regulations for the sixth or seventh 
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time, “ ‘Caskets and urns can be handled as passengers bag- 
gage.’ That’s convenient . . .” 

“You mean for the kids?” I said, anticipating her, 

. with air holes bored in the lid? Why not?” 

| meant that maybe one of us could travel in the casket,’ 
she said looking at me. 

‘Why not the whole family? A sort of an air-conditioned 
travelling crypt?” 

“Don’t be funny,” said Madeleine. “It says here that 
caskets can only be handled as passengers baggage when 
accompanied by a passenger.” 

Our conversations went the same wild way time after 
time. The regulations were so thoughtfully complete that 
we were driven to all sorts of imaginative extremes trying 
to outwit them. Just for fun I telephoned our friend the 
travel agent about the casket deal. After a short talk I 
came back with a long face. 

“Tt won’t work.” 

“Why ever not?” 

“Caskets are only accepted as passengers baggage if they 
are empty. Otherwise they cost as much as first class fare 
ro Ds 

“Well, I never... 

‘“... and are kept under refrigeration.” 

‘Well, I never!” said Madeleine looking quite hurt. ‘And 
anyway, who ever heard of travelling to Europe with an 
empty casket?” 

‘Never mind,” I said to console her, “Explosives, hazard- 
vus, combustible, poisonous, inflammable or dangerous 
articles must not under any circumstances be enclosed in 
baggage. That would certainly catch the twins anyway.” 

‘Hmmph!” said Madeleine, so we temporarily abandoned 
that scheme. 

Actually there wasn’t any problem going over. The chil- 
dren were just ten months old and the charge was just ten 
dollars a head—the same price as for three birds in a cage 
or, if you prefer, for one cat in a basket. (Baskets must 
be provided for the conveyance of cats.) As a matter of 
fact you could send over five infants for the price of one 
dog. Not very flattering for dogs, or children. 

But on the way back it was a different story. It was 
like one of those spectacles where you pay one dollar to 
get in and five dollars to get out. Just because the twins 
would happen to have their first birthday in Europe, on 
the return voyage they each had to pay half fare. For the 
same price we could have brought back four dogs, or twenty 
cats in baskets, or literally hundreds of canaries. 

Madeleine was so indignant when we discovered this that 
she began doing mathematics on her own. “Do you realize,” 
she said after covering the back of an envelope, “that it 
costs as much to bring the children back as to bring back 
one motorcycle and side car, five bicycles amd seven per- 
ambulators?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, getting out my pencil. “Or for the 
same money we could rent one hundred and forty-two deck 
chairs and two cushions.” 

So, as we thought it might be more trouble than it was 
worth to falsify the twins’ age, we decided to try the air- 
lines. 

Here the problem was weight. By air we each had a 
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forty-four pound baggage allowance, but none for the kids ~ 


who needed more baggage apiece than both of us put to- 
gether. According to calculations on the bathroom scales 
ten dry diapers weighed one pound; there was a terrific kit 
full of bottles and formula and bananas and pablum for the 
trip alone; there was a whole line of electrical equipment 
and two seasons’ clothes for changeable European weather; 
there was a first aid box and a medicine chest, and then... 
and then excess baggage was 1% of The-Full-First-Class- 
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Adult-One-Way-Fare per kilo, in other words, two dollars 
and fifty cents a pound. 

We did a sample packing job, taking only the essentials, 
and found that we were just fifty pounds overweight. For 
the equivalent in cash we could have taken four more kids. 
“Or thirteen cats in baskets,” said Madeleine who was get- 
ting the hang of the thing. 

“How much do diapers cost a pound anyway?” I asked. 
“Surely not two-fifty!”” And we went back at our mathe- 
matics again. 

After scrapping most of the adult wardrobe we got down 
to only ten pounds over. “Now wait a minute,” said Made- 
leine. “That baby food weighs eight pounds four ounces. 
They can’t charge us for that! Why most of it won’t even 
reach the other side!” 

I phoned the travel agent and put it to him. We had a 
spirited conversation during which he asked if I had ever 
seen anyone make a pig drink a pail of milk and then put 
the pig in the pail. I hadn’t, but the upshot of it all was 
that we were to be weighed in at take-off and it didn’t matter 
how much we lost en route. 

So I lost another shirt and my French conversational 
handbook, and was just about to jettison my good shoes 
when,—‘‘Look!”’ Madeleine said, “Ladies handbags, pocket- 
books, overcoats and wraps, foot rugs, umbrellas and walk- 
ing sticks, small cameras, binoculars and a reasonable 
amount of reading material may be carried in the cabin.” 
So we rolled my shoes in a foot rug, stuffed an umbrella 
full of socks, pinned my shirt in one sleeve of her overcoat, 
and even considered disguising a couple of baby bottles as 
a pair of binoculars before we remembered that we would 
each have to carry two suitcases and one child apiece besides. 

That made us reconsider the ship. Here at least there was 
no luggage problem since between us we had fifty cubic 
feet of hold space. But just to make sure I got all our trunks 
and suitcases up on the living room rug and worked out the 
total volume (including hatboxes, d times mr*). It turned 
out that we had room for two thousand tightly folded 
diapers at no extra cost. 

We finally stopped figuring and took the result of our 
calculations to the travel agent. “This is all very well,” he 
said in that bemused tone that he had come to take with 
me, “but there’s just two small things you’ve overlooked.” 

“Oh?” we said. “What would they be?” 

“Time and cost,” he said and lit a cigar. ‘“Now, since you 
ask me, the way I see it, it’s a toss-up. As far as time’s 
concerned it’s a toss-up between eighteen hours of Hell and 
seven days of Purgatory. As far as cost is concerned it’s a 
toss-up too. By the time you count on rail fare on both 
sides and gyps and tips both ways, the air fare isn’t much 
more than the ship. Ocean fares are all up this year, you 
know.” 

“Oh? Why’s that?” we asked. 

“Dramamine!” he said dramatically. ‘““The passengers 
aren’t missing meals any more. In the old days the ship 
would stock up in England and if it was a rough crossing 
she could make the return trip without taking on extra 
stores over here. Dramamine’s put a stop to that. Every- 
one’s down for meals now. It’s the passengers that is eating 
the fares up!” 

We thanked him for this new light on the question and 
went home to try to get it in focus. Even after a close 
reading of Dante, sixteen hours of Hell seemed preferable 
to seven days’ Purgatory. But could we afford six extra days’ 
hotel bills if we went by plane? Or if by ship, could we 
afford the seven days strain? It was a toss-up that was hard 
to figure. 

Finally we modestly opted for the ship. Two weeks free 
room and board and a hundred dollars saved each way 
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swung the balance—and dramamine was only a dollar fifty 
a bottle. So I telephoned the travel agent and asked him to 
book four passages over for the first of July and back on 
the first of September. At the worst we could afford fifteen 
dollars down and fifteen dollars a month for the next five 
and a half years. 

There was a long pause and I could hear my friend chew- 
ing his pencil. “Is that 1958 or 1959 you’re booking for?” 
he asked at last. “Because unless you could leave two 
months ago and come back in late October, I can’t do 
anything for you, .. . now.” 

“Look,” he said into my silence at the other end of the 
wire, “why don’t you write a we-did-it article and fly over; 
that'll pay for the excess baggage!” So we did. Luckily 
we managed to be just a pound and a quarter overweight. 


Gomulka’s Economic 
Model 


W. J. Stankiewicz 


»TO ASSESS THE achievement of the new Polish economic 
model with any precision is not easy. To the casual observer 
during the last year the standard of living in Poland seems 
to have improved slightly: there are more consumer goods on 
the market, more private business establishments, more 
stores, and life has lost some of the dreariness typical of 
all Communist countries. The failings of the Government, on 
the other hand, are more obvious because criticism has been 
more vociferous and the undertone of repressed discontent 
has given way to open resistance. During 1957 the full extent 
of Poland’s economic plight came to the fore: before October 
1956 the difficulties besetting the Polish economy were not 
common knowledge as they are now, although they were 
equally real. There was a dearth of economic statistics which 
prevented full dissemination of information. The facts be- 
came known with the political and cultural liberalization 
inaugurated in October 1956. On the theoretical level the 
upheaval which resulted meant departure from the canon of 
ideological unity of marxist theory and practice. Gomulka’s 
economic problem is directly connected with the fact that 
this basic canon has been virtually laid aside. The relation 
between political and economic decisions — which according 
to orthodox Communist beliefs should be conditioned by the 
same goals and caried out by the machinery of central plan- 
ning—was inevitably affected. The unity of decision-making 
has been lost; while Gomulka’s administration has been 
successful politically, it has failed in the economic sphere. 
His economic policy is a compromise between the exigencies 
of the policy of ‘separate roads to socialism’ and those of 
simple common sense or of ‘economic realities’. They can 
satisfy neither his Party critics (of both ‘conservative’ and 
‘revisionist’ persuasion) nor the general public aware that the 
October promises remain an almost dead letter. 

What is often referred to as an economic model bears all 
the marks of ideological crisis and economic plight. Strictly 
speaking, there is no new economic model, because no clear 
cut and comprehensive scheme has yet been devised. There 
has only been an economic policy reflected in the decisions 
which were empirically arrived at. The pattern for the policy 
was set in Gomulka’s October program which included 
four points; industrial decentralization (in the sphere of 
both plannning and organization); a greater scope for 
private initiative; a new scope for the Workers’ Councils; 
revamping of the price system according to the principles of 
market economy and the law of value. 
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The implementation of the new policy has been from the 
beginning subject to severe strains and stresses. The defects 
of the old model were laid bare; the failings of the decade 
of previous planning had to be accounted for and if possible 
remedied. It was soon discovered that faults in the apparatus 
practically defied attempts at quick and sound improvement. 
In particular, the process of centralizing industry had been 
carried so far that without changing the whole it was hard 
to improve a part. Thus a faulty price system — a pivotal 
element in a planned economy — led to the impossibility of 
defining the firm’s profit, planning its investments, organizing 
its purchases etc. The system of what is known as ‘lunar 
economy’ has been carried so far that the exchange value of 
the dollar has differed widely in terms of prices of various 
goods such as coal, grain or locomotives; that the prices of 
some raw materials have surpassed those of the finished pro- 
duct; and in consequence a hierarchy of rational values 
cannot be re-established without adding still greater con- 
fusion to the present crisis. To throw the economy back 
into gear would have meant introduction of a new price 
system reflecting the market conditions of the world and not 
merely the rationale of planned ends. The ‘desirable’ policy 
would have been to impose a quasi-market mechanism 
through planning — an incongruous solution. But this is not 
the sole contradiction. 

To introduce a completely new system of prices and wages 
would require the sanction of a highly centralized apparatus 
which, however, the new model had partly allowed to disinte- 
grate: together with rapid agricultural denationalization, 
industrial decentralization was allowed to proceed apace 
(though in a limited sense) ; private initiative was encouraged 
in light industry and distributive trades; the Workers’ 
Councils were allowed to experiment with a certain degree 
of freedom. The Government seems to have set itself the 
impossible task of trying to achieve certain ends while 
depriving itself of the means. 

The dilemma of Polish economists is that of decentralized 
planning. The question they ask themselves is whether such 
a type of planning is at all possible if it has to produce 
results, Indeed, central planning appears as a Sine qua non 
of a Communist economy; it is true, it does not necessarily 
guarantee that decisions will be correctly executed — eco- 
nomic realities show it only too well — yet without it one 
would lack the machinery needed to arrive at the proper 
decisions, and one would be deprived of the discipline neces- 
sary to implement such decisions. 

During the last year the socialist discipline of labor, 
harshly enforced by the pre-October administration, has 
disappeared. Any hope for spontaneous civic discipline is 
scanty because of the deep belief in the futility of extra effort 
ingrained by a decade of misery. (This extra effort will be 
given not to increase production, because that is not 
adequately reflected in increased wages, but to a search for 
an additional job, speculation, or various semi-legitimate 
money-earning activities). To introduce old methods in a 
rationalized form has become impracticable because of the 
disillusionment of the people with the Government’s policy 
and because of the absence of police terror. One cannot 
promote the ends of a planned economy while the majority 
of the people are distrustful of its methods. 

Yet this is exactly what happened in Poland where a new 
model, which cannot rely on the discipline of the workers, 
remains a paper scheme. Its measures can only be half- 
measures because they involve too many contradictions. The 
experiment with the Workers’ Councils is perhaps the most 
typical. Originally, according to the new model, the Workers’ 
Councils were to be re-organized and given more initiative 
in the management of factories. But in this way they would 
have become the carriers not only of economic but also of 
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political democratization. In a speech delivered in May 1957, 
Gomulka made it plain that the Worker’s Councils will be 
subjected to the decisions of central planning. It was felt 
the Workers’ Councils might threaten the authority of the 
economic bureaucracy, and by fostering the principle of 
decentralization upset the very foundation of planning. The 
powers of the Councils had therefore been curbed before 
their new freedom was even tested; and the principles of the 
new model were rejected before they were made fully 
operative. The Councils were a danger to the system as was 
the very idea of the new economic model if carried out to 
its logical conclusion. Therefore the Councils’ freedom had 
to go, and only a restricted version of the model could be 
introduced. 

Another reason why the model can only be implemented 
slowly and incompletely stems from Gomulka’s political 
acrobatics between the two factions in the Party: the 
Stalinist die-hards or ‘Conservatives’ and the revisionists. 
He has to use the members of those groups to plan and to 
implement the principles of the new economic policy. True, 
he employs Oscar Lange, a leading economist, who in 1949 
was disgraced for advocating decentralized schemes, and has 
more recently recommended that the Polish new model 
should occupy a middle position between the highly centra- 
lized Soviet and the decentralized Yugoslav economy. 
Apparently, even he belives that “socialism is inseparable 
from central direction.” Other economists, still in prominent 
posts, include S. Jedrychowski and E. Szyr usually associated 
with the disastrous economic decisions made during the 
Six Year Plan (1950-55). On the other hand, Gomulka 
could not overlook the fact that Khruschchev was preparing 
to carry out decentralization of Soviet economic control. 

On the whole the recommendations made in May 1957 by 
the Economic Council were inspired by real social and 
economic needs rather than doctrinal principles, and its 
decisions were primarily empirical. (Thus price reform was 
scheduled to be completed gradually during 1958.) But these 
recommendations would become meaningful only if further 
democratization were a reality. Consequently they had a 
limited impact on the execution of the economic program. 

There is also a wider issue connected with the dilemma 
of all closed systems. All such systems breed or remould their 
own type of men who are incapable of living any longer 
outside the system and are therefore personally interested in 
perpetuating it. These apparatchiki are found on all levels 
of authority. The problem arises how to change the system, 
how to implement a new economic policy against their 
opposition which is prompted by their vested interests and 
their fear of any change. 

Some economic achievements were strictly outside the 
new model and resulted from the agreement reached with 
the Soviet Union. New relations were established on a more 
rational basis: a 2.1 billion ruble debt was cancelled; credits 
were obtained to the sum of 1.1 billion rubles; Polish 
economic co-operation with East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia was strengthened and that with the Soviet Union 
was loosened; trade was allowed to operate in lieu of the 
former Soviet policy of appropriation. Thus the virtually 
free coal shipments to the Soviet Union were stopped. The 
Polish commercial transit fees were revised upward. The 
Soviets are now paying world prices for Polish coal, loco- 
motives, rolling stock and ships, and are selling raw mate- 
rials, especially iron ore, manganese and chrome. 

In so far as some changes are concerned, the model can 
hardly be given credit, although these changes were trig- 
gered by the new economic policy. Thus the dissolution of 
eighty per cent of collective farms and some state farms 
was in response to direct pressure from below. It has only 
received the official sanction from the Government. In other 
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instances the Government was careful to apply counter- 
measures to the spontaneous growth of private initiative 
which was needed very badly and which met a real social 
need. The limited revival of private enterprise in small 
industry, handicrafts, and retail trade inaugurated after 
October proved very successful as the private sector began 
to provide “marginal” consumption goods and semi-luxuries, 
as a rule neglected by socialized industry. This revival was 
soon, however, slowed down by restrictions regarding the 
purchase of raw materials and new taxes imposed on private 
entrepreneurs. 

With respect to the Workers’ Councils the governmental 
counter-measures were even blunter. The Councils, instead 
of becoming the tools of co-management and the platforms 
on which the workers would participate in government, were 
reduced to the role of a disciplinary apparatus destined to 
eradicate waste, disorder, absenteeism, and various forms of 
“economic lawlessness.”’ 

What then is the balance-sheet of Gomulka’s economic 
policy? He has certainly been confronted with the urgency 
of the economic problem ever since he came to occupy his 
office: indeed, economic grievances helped to establish him. 
But, on the other hand, if it is chiefly for the shortcomings 
of his economic policy that he is criticized today, it should 
not be forgotten what economic legacy he had inherited from 
the previous regime—-a low industrial productivity, con- 
stant inflation, general pauperization. The probability of 
economic recovery would have been greater if adequate for- 
eign aid were forthcoming. But the American loan was 
grossly inadequate—only about one third of the sum re- 
quested. Where Gomulka contributed to the people’s welfare 
most was by loosening the state’s grip on agriculture. Ac- 
cording to some testimonies the progress of general impover- 
ishment was partly arrested, though the road to recovery is 
still very long. In the final analysis Gomulka helped the 
people by allowing them to help themselves; but, as before 
October 1956, planning has provided no efficient remedy. 


The Real Dilemma 


Herbert Norris 


& IN THE GREAT DEBATE on the dangers of fall-out 
from bomb tests, the layman is often confused by seemingly 
conflicting testimony by eminent scientists. When experts 
disagree, whom are we to believe? The estimates range all 
the way from a complete brush-off of all warnings as 
deliberately and hysterically alarmist (as once stated by 
the late Lord Cherwell) to dire predictions of a future race 
of monsters and morons. Is the state of our knowledge in 
this field really so incomplete, that a reasonable degree of 
agreement is unattainable? 

It must be admitted, of course, that the science of the 
biological effects of radiation is a relatively young science. 
Cheap and strong radiation sources have been available for 
study for a relatively short time — some fifteen years — 
although X rays have been known longer. Also, until recently 
there seemed to be little practical incentive for a thorough 
study in this field. True, a few scientists who worked directly 
with radium or X rays suffered injury, but there was no 
realization of a general danger to the public, from medical 
applications of X rays, luminous watch dials, etc. It was only 
after the arrival of nuclear reactors and bombs that the 
biological effects of radiation were subjected to an intensive 
study. 

However, although this science is young, it has grown 
rapidly under forced conditions, and a considerable body of 
facts is now available. We know something about the funda- 
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mental mechanism of biological damage, something about the 
extent or probability of damage at various radiation levels, 
and even something about possible counter-measures. We 
know something about all these subjects, though not every- 
thing. The gaps in our knowledge are considerable. Still, on 
the basis of what we do know, we would not expect the 
experts to differ as much as they seem to in their public 
statements. 

An estimate of the danger to the public of nuclear bomb 
tests depends on other sciences as well. One of these is 
meteorology. The dust from the explosion rises high in the 
air, some of it as high as the stratosphere, and a part of it is 
so finely divided that it falls back to earth very slowly. In 
the meantime it is carried around the globe by winds, and 
sometimes washed down with rain. A knowledge of meteo- 
rological factors is therefore essential if we are to predict 
how long the radioactive dust will stay up, and how the fall- 
out will be distributed geographically. The weather is 
proverbially unpredictable, and the available estimates of 
these factors are uncertain, but within limits, some pre- 
dictions can be made. Again, lack of knowledge in this field 
does not seem a sufficient excuse for the widely different 
estimates of fall-out danger by the different schools of 
thought. 

The radioisotopes in fall-out, after they reach the ground, 
do not remain distributed in the same relative amounts as 
they were while air-borne. Various mechanisms of chemical 
and biological concentration take over. Some elements have 
high affinity for particular minerals or particular plants or 
animals or particulars organs. For example, strontium 90, 
being chemically similar to calcium, has an affinity for 
bones, and thus a higher concentration of it builds up in 
bones than exists in the surroundings. These effects have 
received a great deal of study; and again, while our know- 
ledge is incomplete, there is a basis for making estimates of 
danger within certain limits. 

Sometimes the statements we hear in this debate do not 
really differ in the facts they state, but in the method of 
stating them. It makes a difference, semantically though not 
factually, whether the estimate of the number of individuals 
affected is given absolutely, as a number, or relatively as a 
proportion of the total population. A statement that one 
percent of all future cases of leukemia and bone cancer can 
be ascribed to the effects of fall-out from bomb tests sounds 
insignificant, but the equivalent statement that within the 
next thirty years, ten million additional cases of these 
diseases all over the world will have been caused by the tests 
carried out until now sounds like mass murder. (These 
figures are taken from an article by Professor Hans Thirring 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, March 1958.) 
Another example of such factually equivalent, but semanti- 
cally different, statements occurred in the Ed Murrow’s 
broadcast on March 30. Asked to comment on Teller’s 
statement that fall-out radiation at present levels will 
shorten the average life span by only two days, Pauling 
explained that this might mean that 2,500 persons are not 
affected at all, while one person out of every 2,500 dies of 
leukemia fifteen years prematurely. This would be 400 per 
million, or 80,000 in North America. 

The fact that scientists have this tendency to report 
their results in such semantically different ways points to 
a bias, traditionally quite uncharacteristic of scientists. One 
has come to expect politicians or even economists to “lie 
with statistics” sometimes, but surely not physicists and 
biologists, at least as long as they talk about their own 
science. Their goal is supposed to be the disinterested pur- 
suit of truth as it is. But, in this debate, are they really 
talking only about their own science? Is the basic difference 
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of opinion not, after all, a matter of politics rather than 
science? 


A calculated risk can be justified, if we can prove that 
we run a greater risk by not acting. All scientists agree 
that, whatever the danger resulting from bomb tests, the 
danger caused by a full-scale nuclear war would be 
thousands of times greater. If we believe that by taking 
the small risks involved in testing, we decrease the likeli- 
hood of a general war, we might be tempted to argue 
publicly in such a way as to minimize the danger of testing. 
If, on the other hand, we believe that testing, and arming 
in general, increases the likelihood of war, we would tend 
to exaggerate the dangers. This, I believe, is the crux of 
the difference of opinion between the Libby-Teller faction 
and the Pauling faction among scientists. The difference is 
political rather than scientific. 

The Libby-Teller faction, in agreement with the pre- 
valent opinion which today directs the foreign policy of the 
NATO countries, believes that war can best be prevented 
by a preponderance of strength on the Western side, since 
the West wili never attack first and the East will be deterred. 
They point out that it was Allied weakness which invited 
Hitler’s aggression, and that we must not repeat the mis- 
takes of the nineteen-thirties. Continued testing of weapons, 
being essential for the maintenance of our strength, is, in 
their opinion, essential for peace. 

The Pauling faction points out that, since the Russians 
can with some plausibility argue the same way, the Libby- 
Teller point of view leads to an armaments race, rather 
than to Western preponderance of strength. What we have 
in fact today is a parity of terror. While this may tem- 
porarily deter both sides, it is a precarious equilibrium, 
which in the past has usually resulted in war. Any mis- 
calculation by a high official, or simple error by a sub- 
ordinate, or the snowballing of a small conflict into a larger 
one, can precipitate the catastrophe which nobody wanted 
and nobody planned. Since the cessation of tests—the 
Pauling group would argue—could be the first step to gen- 
eral disarmament, by, for example, testing the effectiveness 
of inspection, and peace can be secured only by disarma- 
ment, nuclear tests must cease. 

The question of the effectiveness of disarmament inspec- 
tion is another one on which scientific opinion seems to 
differ, and again I believe that the difference can be traced 
to differences in political judgment. There are scientists, for 
example Edward Teller, who believe that even disarma- 
ment by both sides would injure the interests of the West. 
It can be argued that, as long as disarmament extends to 
the nuclear field only, this would leave the West defence- 
less against superior Soviet conventional manpower. This, 
of course, could be remedied if disarmament was complete, 
including both nuclear and conventional armaments. Scien- 
tists who think that disarmament is undesirable will find 
reasons to believe that it is impossible to enforce, and will 
support this by semantically doubtful statements. On the 
other hand, those scientists who think that disarmament is 
essential to survival, will similarly find support for the 
view that inspection is feasible. 

Where the semantic rabbit goes into the hat in this 
argument is in the certainty of detection of violations 
required, and in the amount of resources and effort one 
is willing to devote to this project. No one will dispute that 
the certainty of detecting major violations has to be high, 
or there will be no security. Yet absolute certainty is un- 
obtainable in any human endeavor. Also of importance is 
the extent of detectable violations. Let us illustrate this in 
the case of inspecting a cessation of bomb tests, which is 
simpler than inspection of disarmament. 
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Nuclear tests of large yield (or explosive power) can be 
detected outside the country where they took place, using 
measurements of acoustic waves, seismic waves, electro- 
magnetic radiation, and radioactivity. If we were interested 
in detecting only the firing of the big bombs, then no new 
methods of detection would be needed. If, however, we are 
interested in bombs of smaller yield as well, of the order of 
a few kiloton equivalents of TNT (and the tactical and 
anti-aircraft nuclear weapons are in this range), then con- 
trol posts would have to be set up in the U.S., the USSR, 
and the Pacific islands. The number of control posts required 
would depend on the size of the bomb we wanted to be sure 
to detect. It has been estimated by Jay Orear (Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, March 1958) that 22 such stations 
within the Soviet Union would be sufficient, if we require 
that every point be within 300 miles of a control post. 
Since nuclear bombs can be made of yield as low as that 
of a firecracker, it is technically correct, but highly mis- 
leading, to say that we can never be sure of detecting all 
tests. Since the small bombs are neither dangerous directly 
nor useful as weapons, one tends to sympathize with the 
view of Professor Taketani of Tokyo, who proposes that 
we cease to test only “A and H-bombs whose explosions 
are detectable”. 

A layman can no longer delay his responsibility to make 
a decision on these vital matters by pointing to disagree- 
ments among scientists on the dangers involved. Their dis- 
agreements relate mainly to a sphere—namely politics— 
about which the intelligent layman knows as much as 
they do. 


The Waiting Game 


Tom Poots 


® IF BERNARD KELLER was influenced by Soutine 
or de Kooning it didn’t show in his paintings. It showed in 
his apartment. It was a three room circus over Bernie’s Art 
Shop. I guess it was because it was so hectic that we gathered 
there year after year during Newton’s off-season; the dull 
time of dead Autumn, when the streets were deserted. It 
was where we waited for the snow. For with snowfall the 
town leaped to life again under the burning lamps of its 
homely picture-postcard shell. So when Summer went, the 
customers went with it. And we went to Bernie’s to wait for 
the snow to bring the customers back. And in Bernie’s the 
world was bright, from the splashes of colored cushions and 
the red shag sofa, right down to the yellow and orange 
upright piano. His paintings were all over the place hanging 
cluttered on the walls; white on white, a melding of spirits, 
soaked in the light of the sun gone mad. 

Bernie was a short marionette of a man with an antic 
face and dark black hair. When he smiled rainbows clashed 
and when he frowned the room became black. But he was 
always busy, prancing, dancing around the room in the 
pantomine of the host. He made endless journeys on the 
rug. He portered drinks and spun tales, laughed and cried 
and kissed and loved and lost and wooed the best with 
violence. So we went to Bernie’s place because there was 
no other like it. 

Lorna and Beverly went. Closing their shops they’d go 
up and cook his dinner. They were boyish, short cropped hair, 
both brunettes, wearing their masculine sportshirts. But 
Lorna was harsh and Beverly soft. Lorna was frantic when 
Beverly was calm. Beverly had a round pretty face, flowering 
welcoming lips, innocent soft-seeing eyes. Lorna’s face was 
oval, pointed at chin and nose and her mouth drew tight 
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to a bittersweet bud. Bernie was crazy for Lorna, as a child 
loves his horror-movie terrors. He liked Beverly the gentle. 
But he adored Lorna’s feline wide-eyed wildness. 

Ed Hartley came with Vera. And there in Bernie’s bril- 
liant parlor they did, perhaps out of habit, what they did 
everywhere. Ed played piano, Vera danced or sang. They 
talked of getting married, warming themselves on Bernie’s 
fiery self. They owned a bar called The Bamboo. It was their 
plaything, a terrific toy to sing and dance in. Ed had flown a 
jet over Korea, never abating a flight. Vera had looks and 
money, was short and seductive. A tired airman and a vamp. 
They went well together. Too well. Nobody quite believed in 
them. At night in Bernie’s they dressed in suntans and 
sweaters. Strictly fictional characters they’d stepped out of a 
storybook, living, breathing, spinning in the night, as much a 
part of the crazyness as anyone. 

And I went. I ran The Cache of the Sacred Cow, a 
munitions dump for the quasi-sophisticate, loaded with black 
lace money-garters, silver flittered cigarette holders, flimsy 
cocktail aprons and chic decals for toilet seats — the 
thousands of impossible, phoney, knick-knacks for the Sum- 
mer and Christmas trade. 

Summer gone and the snow yet to come, we waited, Lorna, 
Beverly, Bernie, Ed, Vera and myself. The town was dead, 
shuttered up, lights out, shops locked, all closed but the 
all-night coffee house on the hill. Most of the shop owners 
left during this. But we, with no place to go, stayed and 
watched the street and the sky. The oaks dangled their last 
leaves, teasingly. The night settled in quickly. We closed the 
shops and locked them. We ate at the coffee house or in 
our rooms, heating food on the hotplate. And then, with 
nothing else to do, we stepped separately onto the street, 
heading for the apartment over the Art Shop. And a night at 
Bernie Keller’s began. 

One night in the seasonal cluster of duplicates, the tale of 
which was dittoed on our minds, I walked out of my room in 
the back of The Cache of the Sacred Cow, and stepped into 
the gutter, hearing the hollow ring of my footsteps over the 
dead leaves crackling in the cool November wind. I’d eaten 
soup and a sandwich in my room, washing it down with a 
double rye. The few streetlights cut the dark and the moon 
was rising clear and crisp. I passed the closed shops without 
looking at them and walked the empty street feeling again 
the accent on the ominous. But then ahead came the oasis of 
light in Bernie Keller’s windows. Another light burned at 
street level where the staircase led to the second story. 

Automatically I hastened toward the color of warmth, 
climbed the stairs and went in without ringing the bell or 
bothering to knock. Lorna and Beverly, already arrived, 
were nestled on the red shag sofa. The one soft, the other 
hard, both picking the last off their supper plates. Bernie was 
flipping the records on the phonograph and he whirled 
around, rushing to greet me. 

“Hal! You’re late. The girls cooked a chicken. Did you 
eat?” 

“Ves, I ate. But I could stand a drink. I had a customer 
today.I...” 

“A customer!” Bernie bowed, looking at the girls. The 
girls smiled, piling up their plates. “O Chosen One,” Bernie 
said. ‘One lousy customer in this mausoleum. And you get 
him. What did he buy?” 

“An ashtray. Ceramic, one buck,” 

“Phew!” said Bernie, making a face. “You didn’t even 
make supper. Be like me. Stay closed till the snow comes.” 

“T didn’t see any customer,” Lorna said, getting up. 


“Then there wasn’t any,” Bernie said, turning to me. “If 
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she didn’t see him, he didn’t exist.” He watched Lorna as 
she took the plates to the kitchen. His adoration of her was 
solid. You could reach out and feel it. “Yessir, you muffed it,” 
he said, looking at me again. “But I'll get you a drink any- 
way. Why open up? Look at the painting I did today. It’s 
over in the corner.” 

It was a nude, pale, ethereal, draped in light. Like all of 
Bernie’s women it resembled Lorna. The short hair, even the 
hardness, which he couldn’t fool himself about when it came 
to paint. The cold body froze on the canvas, daring me to 
say this wasn’t Lorna. 

“It’s interesting,” 
caught?” 

“Venus,” he said. ‘“‘The moment she became woman.” He 
proffered my drink. I took it, sipping, feeling the warmth slip 
down. 

“No. More than Venus.” 

“Lucretia about to be fouled,” he said. ‘“‘That’s it, Hal. 
You understand. And besides, you like my work. If you 
were an historian, you’d be a tastemaker. A toast!” He raised 
his glass and emptied it. He went to fill it up again. 

Beverly stirred on the sofa and I realized she’d been 
looking at the painting. “Oh, stop it, darlings,” she said, 
but sweetly. “Stop pulling each other’s legs. Get drunk, 
darlings. Have fun!” 

“Art!” said Bernie, looking martyred, arms pinioned to 
an invisible cross. “What can you expect from a salesgirl? 
Beverly, darling, you will be next. I shall paint you as 
Medea. Just as you are.” 

“Go to hell,” she said pleasantly, picking up a large book 
that was beside her on the sofa. 

“What are you reading?” I asked. “The illustrated bible? 
You sound so pious.” 

“Tt’s one of Bernie’s adorable art books.”’ She wrinkled up 
her nose. “It’s positively obscene, Hal. C’mon and look. 
Don’t be a clod.” 

I did. I sat with her looking at nakedness after nakedness 
as the ages unfolded their showcases of breasts, hips, thighs 
and buttocks. Lorna returned from the kitchen as we were 
examining a hairy Modigliani. Bernie walked behind her, 
waiting for her to command, to say something. His hands 
hung in the air anticipating every motion she made. He 
fetched her a drink and peanuts, put her favorite record on 
the phonograph and when she sat down he curled anxiously 
at her feet, looking up. As Lorna lit a cigarette her nose 
pointed down at him. But he couldn’t sit still. He got up and 
paced the room, always watching to help her. He had the per- 
petual drink in his hand, already slightly drunk. 

“Did you really have a customer?” Beverly asked looking 
up from the book. 

“Yes, I did. Amen. A man. As I said, he bought an 
ashtray.” 

“Remarkable,” she said as though awed. “Why that’s 
fabulous!” 

“Tt’s a sign,” I said. “It means it’s going to snow.” 

“T don’t believe it. We’re not that damned lucky. Just 
plain damned.” 

Footsteps knocked on the staircase. 

Ed and Vera burst into the room with a loud, ““Tah-tah!” 
doing a vaudeville bow. They made a nice pair, even being 
funny, in their suntans and matching blue sweaters. Ed’s 
hair was wavy, silky, and Vera’s was long about her shoulders 
and she was wearing dangle earrings which nearly brushed 
the base of her neck. 

“Babies!” Bernie cried, delightedly, giving them his usual. 
“You look heavenly! The both of you. Now make your- 
selves comfortable, chicks. I’ll get the booze and you take 
it from there.” 


I said. ‘Do you know what you’ve 
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Lorna snapped-to abruptly as though she’d been in a state 
of self-imposed distraction. “You’re here!”’ she cried, running 
up to kiss Vera’s cheek. “Really, sweets. It’s about time. It’s 
so lively around here I’m nearly in tears.” She flirted madly 
with Ed, saying in a sultry voice. “I’ve been waiting for you. 
These apes know nothing about love.’”’ Bernie looked hurt a 
moment, swallowed and smiled again. A joke. A joke. Lorna 
was being cute. Set off firecrackers! Vera looked at Lorna and 
said, “Scat!” 

Ed beamed over to Beverly and me on the sofa. “Now if 
that young lady came crushing up to meet me. Well, Tiger, 
I wouldn’t mind that at all.” 

Beverley flushed. “You would’nt ruin a poor little in- 
nocent, would you?” 

‘Of course he would,” Vera said taking his arm. ‘“‘Would- 
n’t you, deary?” 

‘T’ll leave to Hal. How are you, Hal?” 

“Fine,” I said. “But thoroughly depressed. We’ve been 
looking through one of Bernie’s meat catalogs.” 

So, the door-group unwound. Bernie fled for drinks. Lorna 
and Vera barged onto the couch to see the book. I was forced 
off and looking for a roost, followed Ed to the piano. He sat 
down right off and chorded the blues, mellow, lowdown, 
dirty and sweet. 

“Must you play a dirge?” Lorna said sharply. ‘‘That’s 
all we need!” 

‘Very appropriate for our town-sized sarcophagus.” the 
ex-pilot said smoothly, over the piano. “I'll play this tune 
till snow falls.” 

“Hal had a customer today.” Beverly said, lightly. 

“When the snow comes we’ll all have the little dears,’ Ed 
said. ‘‘They’ll come by car! By train! By bus! Just to see 
quaint old Newton and spend all their pretty money. So pray 
for it. Pray for it.” 

“I’m going to get drunk.” Lorna said. “Blind drunk!” 

Bernie was doing pretty well at it. He was glowing, his 
red face cherubic with delight. His mischievous eyes were 
making suggestions to Lorna. But she didn’t see them. Vera 
sat between the girls, satisfied with listening to Ed play. I 
kicked off my shoes and waited. 

For what? Who knew exactly? What is it one waits for 
in the obstinacy of a moment that insists you know its mono- 
tony? Our faces reflected our dull familiarity; regarded with 
dispassionate expressions our worn use of one another. Ears 
recalled the night after night meetings and the clocks striking 
down to the last unbearable tick. Our shops closed. Our 
hearts, our heads, were dumbly waiting. But then, right 
there, in the click of the moment it wasn’t snow we were 
waiting for. Not that far-off future thing. We were waiting 
for something, anything, to happen that had not happened 
before, the mad, the ridiculous. Anything at all to be glad 
or sorry for in the morning. As long as it yanked a hair in 
Father Time’s beard. 

“No games tonight?” Vera asked. 

“No games. We’ve had ’em, or they’ve had us,” Bernie 
said, his pendulum legs pacing off the rug. 

We'd played ourselves sick with scrabble, bridge, rummy, 
checkers. Spent the gossip and lies. Our vaults of common 
knowledge and uncommon incidents had been said-out. We 
sat looking at each other, or at Bernie’s Art books, while Ed 
measured time on the piano. 

“Tf we don’t do something, Vll go bats,” Lorna said 
suddenly. 

Bernie was drunk. He looked away from her to burp. 

“That does it!” Lorna said in a rage. “I’m getting the 
hell out of here!” 

“Baby! Baby!” Bernie said, flashing across the room. 
“Stay, Baby! Please, huh, little one? I’ll mix you a fresh 
drink.” 
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“You ignore me!” 

“Never, I swear.’ He put his arms about her waist. “Let 
me fix you a drink and we’ll go to the other room. We'll 
lock the world out?” 

“Oh, all right,” Lorna said, sagging. ‘‘Where would I go 
anyway?” 

“With me,” said Bernie. “Always with me.” He mixed 
their drinks and they went into the other room and shut 
the door. 

“T'll liven up the party,” Vera said, uncurling from her 
cautions among the sofa pillows, the book and Beverly. 
‘Close your eyes, darlings, I’m going to dance.’’ Ed whistled 
over the piano. Catching my eye he nodded to Beverly who 
was back into the book again. I took myself to the sofa. 

“Can't you take a hint?” I asked, sitting close. 

“You're so subtle, Hal. Really you are, deary. If you mean 
that other room routine. No. I don’t get it.” 

Vera danced. She writhed, twisted. She was losing herself. 
Beverly shut the book. She lit a cigarette. ‘“Look at us, Hal,” 
she said, getting serious. “In days of good business we hardly 
speak to each other. And well — just look at us.” 

“T know. But we’re the only ones. Isn’t it sort of an 
emergency ?”’ 

“Not if we’re sensible. So we wait. All right, we wait. 
That’s all there is to it. We make fools enough of ourselves.” 

“Tf this didn’t happen every year, I’d agree with you. But 
then, maybe it’s the time for things we ordinarily wouldn’t 
think of. Doesn’t it ever get you down, Bev?”’ 

She looked quickly at Ed and lowered her eyes. 

“Tt’s just not me. That it?” I asked. 

“I’m sorry, Hal, honest. But it wouldn’t work. It wouldn’t 
be any good.” : 

Vera was dancing more eccentrically. Ed played St. Louis 
Blues and she got carried away. She lay on the floor ala 
modern music and looked drunk. I was feeling the fire myself 
Regardless what Beverly said I moved closer. 

We were looking in the direction of the closed door of the 
other room when it opened. Lorna ran out in tears, carrying 
her shoes. She leaped across the floor, gained the outside 
door and hurried down the steps out into the street. “You 
beast!’’ she screamed. “You dirty, stinking beast!” 

Bernie raced after her in his stocking feet. Vera rolled 
rapidly out of his way. When she got to her feet, Bernie was 
chasing Lorna up the street. 

“Oh, God,” said Beverly. 

“Now, now, they’re merely playing night-tag,” I said, 
going to the window.‘‘They’re running up the hill toward the 
bridge. Suppose they’re going swimming?”’ 

“T’ll go after them,” Vera said, looking at me sternly. 

“[’ll join, if you’d like,” I said, figuring that was what she 
meant. 

Ed made no move. He played, nodded over the music. 
Beverly only looked disgusted, curled into a tight ball. I 
squeezed into my shoes and followed Vera out the door, On 
the street we could hear the piano. 

‘Ed plays nice. Doesn’t he?” Vera said. 

“Yes. Real nice. Real soft.” 

“Do you think I should marry him?” 

Now Vera was in no rush to catch up with Lorna and 
Bernie Keller. She stood on the sidewalk looking at me with 
her head cocked to one side. I figured our going out was her 
idea of a chance to talk. I was right. We began walking 
slowly toward the bridge. 

“You couldn’t do better than Ed,” I said. 

“You mean it?” 

‘Ves, I mean it.” 

“You don’t think I’m silly?” 

“No, maybe in love, but not...” 
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“Oh, I don’t know if I dove Ed.” she said. “But I want to 
marry him. I think we’d go well together. There’s the 
business and everything and we do get along. The shoe fits, 
in other words. Don’t you think that’s all right?” 

“Yes, I think that’s all right.” 

“Oh, good, Hal. I wanted to hear you say it.’ She took 
my arm. 

“Shouldn’t we be looking for Bernie and Lorna?” 

“Don’t walk too fast,” she said. ‘““We’ve plenty of time.” 

We walked quietly up the hill to the bridge. The moon 
was out and a cool breeze blew the dry leaves around our 
feet and into the gutter. Vera shivered as though enjoying 
it. In the moonlight, in the crisp cold, she moved like a well 
co-ordinated nymph, small, light of movement. We saw no 
sign of Bernie or Lorna. Reaching the bridge we stopped. 
We listened to the water below and looked down into it. 

“Beverly said no, didn’t she? I mean, I was dancing, but 
I heard.” 

“So I get an A for effort. Poof!” 

“You don’t try very hard,” Vera said. She shivered again. 
“It’s cold isn’t it?” 

“Ves. Almost too cold for snow.” 

‘Damn the snow. No, I didn’t mean that.” 

“T know you didn’t.” 

“It’s just the times isn’t it, Hal?” 

I wanted to put my arms around her. She was waiting for 
something like that. This girl I practically ignored when the 
town was full of people and there was good business. There 
was no worry about Ed. Although he counted. It was myself 
I was worried about. We were friends. Better left that way. 

“Yes,” I said. “It’s the times. The lights are on in the 
all-night coffee house. Do you suppose they’ve gone up 
there?” 

“Yes. I'd rather think so.” 

“Shall we go back?”’ 

“Yes.” 

As we approached Bernie Keller’s Art Shop the moon rode 
high at our backs. The upstairs light drew us in. 

“T don’t hear the piano,” Vera said. ‘“‘Do you think we 
should go up?” 

“Naturally, why not?” 

Even by moonlight her face had gone paler. I knew the 
infidel suspicions spinning around in that pretty head, behind 
that blasé face, meek now in the grip of doubt. She was 
seeing Ed and Beverly locked in more than a mere room. 

“Go on up,” I said. “Do you think Ed can play all night?” 

“He does at times,”’ she said nervously. 

Pressed beside her on the staircase her doubt became 
mine. We’d been gone, ten, fifteen, maybe twenty minutes. 
I felt her nervousness. 

“No, I won’t go in there,” she said. 

“Now it’s got you good,” I said. ‘‘The whole time. The 
stinking season. Don’t you see, Vera? That’s what it is? On 
the bridge and right now too. Now up you go. And for 
chrissakes smile!”’ 

We pushed into the room, the warmth and light meeting 
us sympathetically. Ed was at the bar mixing drinks in a 
large crystal pitcher. Vera rushed on him, kissing him on the 
cheek. 

Beverly wasn’t on the sofa. But her shoes were on the 
floor. 

“Did you find the running devils?” Ed asked. 

“No.” said Vera, hugging him. ‘‘They must be up at the 
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coffee house.” She looked around noticing the vacant sofa. 
‘““‘Where’s Beverly?” 

“Tn the john,” he said. 

“Sick?” 

“No. I don’t think so.” 

“Darling, pour me one of those drinks. A stiff one. Please.” 

“Will you join us, Hal?” Ed asked. 

“No,” I said. ““Tonight’s a dud for me. I'll go home to my 
books and read all about nice happy people making love 
and doing nice happy things.” 

‘“That’s your prerogative. I guess we'll stay and wait for 
Bernie and Lorna and then give the girls a lift home.” 

Vera took her drink and sipped it. 

“Goodnight,” I said. 

“ Goodnight.” 

I walked down the stairs into that lonely, impassive night, 
with the cool wind blowing the leaves, and feeling smart 
against my face. My footsteps echoed and re-echoed out of 
the gutters against the shut-up houses and shops and all the 
dead somnambulism of that gifty-nifty town. I wondered if 
Bernie and Lorna had actually gone on to the coffee house. 
Or were they running as ghosts through the black streets, 
the chaser and the chased, running eternally into the dark 
with no end? I looked at the sky, hoping hollowly that to- 
morrow there’d be a ring around the moon, ripe with the 
promise of snow. 


The Machine-Gunner 


They wanted to quit: 
but I’d been taught... 
wits and trigger 

caught in a knot. 


A squeeze light as nothing 


<a 
They drilled and drilled 
so I’d know 


when noise jangled 
my brain’s two halves 
and pis spiraled 
down my calves 


and, pressing a wave, 
chugged a black barge 
my sight crawled on 

. . a bedbug enlarged, 


and a shirt white as chalk 
yanked up and down thru flutters 
my tracers snatched. 

Thru shock 


someone was yelling 

“They want to quit!”’ 
Behind my bunched forehead 
I thought of it 


but sights held on 
and gun belled on 
till the belt was gone 
and screaming done. 


If I sleep tonight 
that black barge will float 
over the dirt-water 


choking my throat. 
Milton Acorn. 
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Poems by Daryl! Hine 


Sonnets of Detection 


Untraceable Poison 
In food or drink the substance might be taken— 
It cannot be identified — or blended 
With those cosmetics vanity demanded, 
Or hourly from the painted ceiling shaken. 
One asks of poison, which and how and where. 
Was it a drug to cause or stifle pain? 
Is there than death of it no other stain, 
Or does it hang like doubting in the air? 


That maiden at whose aspect blood congealed, 
Whom Perseus with eyes averted slew 

When he beneath the casque of darkness flew, 
And gave the head to Pallas for her shield, 

It must have been, because she left this trace: 
Her face imposed upon the victim’s face. 


Scene of the Crime 


No, not within the prison of the rock 

Was the soul deprived of its omnipotence, 

It was not in the ambush of a walk 

The sluggish body learned of violence; 

Nor should you thank some dull and desert place 
Where their convenient marriage was destroyed: 
They were as well divorced in simple space, 

Or else as ill united in the void. 


But, cherished reader, follower of clews, 
Suppose yourself possessing, anywhere, 

A pied-a-terre grown civilized through use, 
Perhaps a brook to cleanse you, say, of care: 
And know that on that lawn the body lay, 

And in that stream the blood was washed away. 


Concealing the Body 

Because it is a dead and senseless thing, 

A trap, an engine that has ceased to run, 

A burden with which something must be done, 
Mute, dangerous and, perhaps, embarrassing, 
Conceal the body, put it out of sight, 

Sink it under water, burn or bury. 

Nothing must remain to tell its story. 

Hide, and let it never come to light. 


Then live in terror lest it rise up, stained 

In such a way as to incriminate. 

For ponds are perfect but they may be drained, 
And everything will not incinerate. 

From the undetected mound will spring 

A sapling circled with a wedding ring. 


Motive and Opportunity 


Who are those who most would wish you dead? 
Forget the names omitted from the will; 
Inquire within: where are those who fled 

As the body grew inevitably still? 

After, did the mountains of remorse 

Receive them, or the valleys of dismay? 

To know them, trace their motives to the source. 
Those who say they love you, who are they? 
They all, like fountains in the wintertime, 


Preserve their gelid stasis drop by drop, 
Impeccable, impossible, sublime, 
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Till you forget what made the water stop 
And what will make it run again away: 
One word. one touch, one bright and melting day. 


The Confession 
To know yourself a mirror will not serve. 
Truth cannot answer to a looking glass. 
Facts are members of another class. 
The inadmissible evidence of the nerve 
Requires no witness but a sedative. 
Biographies and photographs are mute. 
Only the confession of an absolute 
Delinquency enables you to live. 


In your faults lies your identity. 

(But if you think them charming you are wrong.) 
More than your possessions, they belong 

To you, who, naming them, will be 

Arraigned by life and brought to trial by art, 
Charged with indecent exposure of the heart. 


Proser pina 


“Tt matters not, so I've been told, 
Where the body lies when the heart is cold.” 
—Cowboy Ballad 


When tears upon her cheeks make bold 

To walk in virtue of the past 

Though all its furniture is sold 

And each day rises from the last 

Like a ghost that will not be dismissed, 

The queen of darkness is condemned 

To memory, and left possessed 

Of time like so much sorry sand. 

Tick, she cries, and, Tock, she drops her hand. 


Far fallen from the natural air 

And possibility of spring, 

Prosperpina upon a chair 

Sits, vainly remembering. 

The recollective sirens sing 

As memories about her head 

Impalpable on bitter wing, 

Fly, that have already fled 

The mistress, and the timepiece, of the dead. 


Such arctic pleasure she enjoys, 

So low a temperature of sense, 

As only music without noise 

Or portrait without line presents. 
Such pureness of experience 

Which form from matter sets apart 
A purpose to her anguish grants. 
With privilege the broken heart 

Is crowned by the intelligence of art. 


But inarticulate and blind 
Voraciously the fingers tear 

At a pomegranite rind 

And pick, spasmodic in despair, 

At every seed-enclosing sphere, 
Piercing the translucent skin, 

They taste each sweet dissolving tear 
The seeds of winter lie within 

As bait of flesh encumbers barb of sin. 


Ornament and fantasy 
The half-devoured universe 
Adorn, and, melting, modify 
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With all that death has made perverse. 

Tears cosmetic to their source 

Pour from eyes that contemplate 

Beauty without intercourse. 

Proserpina is celibate 

Because her ghosts lack substance, sex and weight. 


Time in those obscure domains 

Is told by her unhappiness; 

Every grain of sand contains 

The calendar of her distress 

As it falls unfeeling through the glass, 

Till each one of its kind have fallen 

With a sighing like, ‘Alas’, 

And she sits solitary, sullen, 

Like one from whom the sweets of love are stolen. 


Perfect and sufficient love 
Proserpina in no one’s arms 
Resuscitates, whose kisses prove 
More adamant than nature’s charms, 
Repeating in abandoned terms 

As tears upon her cheeks presume 
To fasten like promiscuous worms 
What the bride said to the groom: 
‘Hell is a room like any other room.” 


For Sylvia with “Tbe Seasons” 


By four foul seasons is the heart possessed ; 

Three are violent but the fourth is mortal, 

Calm, and as insidious as a guest. 

Three force their way like brigands through the portal 
The fourth slides in, uncriticized, like dust. 

The first is fear, anxiety or dread; 

The second, longing, and the third, disgust; 

The last adorns the heart when it is dead. 


Terror is the quality of spring; 

Sterile desires the summer’s substance waste 
With futile questioning and answering; 
Autumn sees its ruin with distaste. 

Cold, extinct, but not indifferent yet, 

Winter is the season of regret. 


Poem from “Face Changing” 


I’ll neither task the universe nor seek to hide 

Its heartlessness: though each new fang must drill 
Another crimson well in some soft side, 

Though fangs lie stacked in every smoothbrowed hill, 
And still though I have seen the shooting tree 
Reduced to ash and redness in the moon; 

Because a new and keener beast stalks me 

Where new green now unfolds, I can impugn 

No act as crime, but think a judge is there, 

A mindless scale that cannot portion wrong: 

For every lung that breathes triumphant air 

A million burst; the weak perfect the strong. 


The works of earth and heaven must be lawed 
Though half the laws they serve were signed in blood, 
But neither bolts nor rainbows yet have awed 
Me down to preaching that the rule is good. 
L. Wilks. 


Love is for the Birds 


I ran up three flights in the library 
Every fifteen minutes trying to get her, 
On the telephone. Promises are eyewash: 
She would sit in all day on the chance 
Of seeing me, the sun out. The murals 
In the arches of the stairway are bad enough: 
Eggheads standing round in symbols, 
Females in white gowns offering virtue 
To young men, I’d rather have the satyr 
Erect in heat and done in busy red 
Studying Chloe cutting her toenails 
In the bushes: yes, sweet Raphael drew it 
When he had time between madonnas— 
‘That was bad enough, I mean the stairways. 
She was seated in a movie. I nearly 
Wore the buffalo off two nickels. 
I went over to Mozian’s. I collect 
Stamps. Love is for the birds. 
Ralph Gustafson. 
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Film Review 


& ORSON WELLES, America’s problem child-genius, has 
just directed, adapted, and starred in an unsung masterpiece 
among films noirs, Touch of Evil. Released at the same time 
as that fourth-rate French hash of a gangster picture, Rififi, 
it did not attract attention as did the publicized and glamor- 
izer Dassin picture. Welles’ dizzying opus has subsequently 
disappeared into the wilderness of suburban bookings. So 
apprehensive are the distributors of the Welles name that 
they kept it a big dark secret that he had anything to do 
with the film other than appear in it with Charlton Heston 
and Janet Leigh. 

Why is the film industry so leery of the name and repu- 
tation of Orson Welles while allowing him a touch and go 
existence on the fringes of the commercial market? Essen- 
tially it is because he is that irritant, an undisciplined talent. 
His films can be brilliant or incoherent, his acting tremen- 
dous or abysmal. The industry realizes that the public simply 
does not trust him. Nor can it forgive him for expressing 
himself in a style entirely contrary to the taste of North 
Americans—baroque, elliptical, grotesque, and not at all 
functional or “pure”, as they say today. 

While audiences find his style difficult to assimilate, most 
critics manage a knowing deprecating smile at the mention 
of his name. But though they sneer (that label “boy- 
genius” cannot be forgotten), they fail to see that he was 
called “genius” for all the wrong reasons—extreme youth, 
dazzling experimental technique, and daring. There is a 
readily available admiration for anyone who does not wait 
for the safety of death before baiting old bears like William 
Randolph Hearst, or has the sheer gall to land imaginary 
forces from Mars. What critical estimation has been un- 
willing to see or grant Welles is that he is an artist, and 
therefore, in the truest sense an original. This is his strength 
for the future and his weakness for the present. 


Since Welles returned to Hollywood last year from his 
world-wide wanderings, he has acted in a number of sup- 
porting roles. These must have ingratiated him with the 
powers-that-be because they have allowed him the dis- 
creetly produced all-Welles’ film, Touch of Evil. At the same 
time some films made in his European period have finally 
been release in North America. Most important, last year 
saw the re-issue of Citizen Kane as well as that minor enter- 
tainment and fellow financial disaster, Lady from Shanghai. 
Thus a comment on the significance of his work is in order. 

His film career began with Citizen Kane, undeniably the 
most brilliant of beginnings. Intellectuals enthusiastically 
praised its novel technical attack, and its indictment of the 
tycoon personality, American success values, and the politi- 
cal scene. This reaction quickly gave way to disillusionment 

the technique was pretentious and “arty”, its libellous de- 
piction of Hearst was piquant but philosophically empty, 
it was only a bloated trick. The public likes a clear-cut 
position; if there are questions, there must be answers. Too 
many points of view in one picture do not draw people to 
the box-office. RKO suffered a heavy financial loss with 
Citizen Kane and this seems to have convinced the studio 
that the disillusioned viewpoint was correct. Welles has 
never been able to recover from the blighted association of 
his name with a masterpiece which failed to make money. 


Sixteen years later, Citizen Kane is still overwhelmingly 
impressive. With only the fuzziest idea of what to expect, 
this reviewer was struck by the fact that Welles has con- 
ceived what the watchdogs of American culture have al- 
legedly long been panting for in book form—that figment, 
the ‘Great American Novel”. He has had the capacity to 
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create in another medium a multiplicity of themes beyond 
the scope of most contemporary writers. All these details 
and compressed suggestions are concerned with the sub- 
stance at the core of American culture as revealed through 
the exposition of an industrious plutocrat’s life. 

It is striking that Citizen Kane is apolitical. This was 
bothersome in 1940-41 when events were expected to fit a 
neat label-—fascist or democratic, anti or pro New Deal. 
But Welles is not examining American democracy and the 
last generation of great barons as either representative of 
the glory of the republic or a menace to its foundation. 
Rather he is adapting Lord Acton’s dictum to the American 
scene as “absolute wealth corrupts absolutely”. He shows 
us a twentieth century allegory about King Midas turning 
tu gold. Significantly, this King Midas does not lust after 
his gold—it is thrust upon him. Kane inherits his millions 
when a child living on the western frontier. This may rep- 
resent the historical crossroads of the American character 
and conscience when the simple life and the simple virtues 
of work and self-help fell heir to the crushing weight of 
materialism. 

Kane’s millions multiply like a living organism and he is 
helpless before this fact. The result is the atrophy of the 
personality, the death of the emotions. Kane gradually be- 
comes one of his collection of full-size marble statues; he is 
possessed by his possessions; he is a fact, he exists—un- 
loving and unloved. His tragedy, in simple terms, is that he 
cannot buy what he cannot give. There is the implication 
in the development of his shallow character that he has not 
the free will to remain human as he is spiritually and socially 
rootless, a self-conscious nouveau riche. 

In a throttled fashion, Kane longs to be loved and pines 
for the man he might have been without money and his up- 
bringing in the deathly grip of bank directors. He acquires 
a wife from one of America’s “first” families to satisfy his 
craving for status, but she has been born and bred as a 
symbol of class, another statue, and becomes lost in his 
collection. In the course of time he marries a cheap but 
childishly warm-hearted woman because she has a flush of 
affection which stirs him. Then to gratify his ego he attempts 
to turn her into a star of grand opera when her talent is 
only the thinnest and most inept. This precipitates the most 
crucial emotional catastrophe of his life. Tired of attempt- 
ing to squeeze blood from a stone, and crushed by his 
deadening ego, she leaves him. His futile rage is directed 
toward the possessions with which he had surrounded her 
and he coldly smashes them, his one gesture toward demol- 
ishing the granite shroud with which he has wound himself. 
He dies like pharaoh in his self-made sarcophagus, lonely 
and uncomprehending. 

Strangely enough all this does not add up to an illustra- 
tion of the precept “for what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the world and lose his own soul’. Superficially it would 
appear to, but the entire film is cast in a spiritual vacuum 
of feeling—those who surround Kane reflect his quality of 
self-gratifying ego. By extension, the entire society is 
moulded by the moral standards of the money system, and 
not by the individuals in it. Strangely, also, Welles makes 
little comment on Kane’s manipulation of his communica- 
tions empire. He is satisfied to indicate a conspiracy of the 
elite to run it in its own interest, which is maintenance of 
the status quo. Welles does focus his very personal concep- 
tion on Kane’s life as his version of the old American success 
story. This is what gives the film the tone and flavor which 
brings to mind a great novel. 

Needless to say, it is not a perfect work of art, but art 
it is. The technique is ostentatious at times, the story-line 
too compressed and confusingly fast. This is one film that 
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could bear expansion and a more leisurely inspection of 
time and place. To have set the scene clearly in Chicago or 
New York and sketched the changing urban look of the 
decades from the turn of the century to the end of the 
thirties would have enhanced the historical validity of the 
story and brought Kane into sharper focus. 

The acting has a curious self-conscious tone, at times 
compelling or uncomfortable, always with an edge of hypoc- 
risy. Everett Sloane and Joseph Cotten do not age very 
gracefully. Dorothy Comingore’s performance as the second 
wife is fantastically exceptional. Her tawdry rages, anaemic 
lassitude, and vulgar taste are unforgettable. (Her quick 
disappearance from the screen is perplexing but it has been 
implied that she could not repeat this quality of perform- 
ance without Welles’ direction and guidance.) Most striking 
of all is Welles’ own portrayal of Kane, a tour de force, one 
of the greatest acting triumphs on celluloid. This comes as 
a shock to anyone acquainted only with his long period of 
recession in hammy parts. But “Charlie” Kane, the life of 
his own party, trying to prove he is one of the boys at a 
newspaper banquet, and Charles Kane, the death of his own 
soul, staring through empty eyes into the darkness of his 
golden tomb—are two images which will have an enduring 
place in American culture. 

In succeeding films, Welles continues to be preoccupied 
with the theme of materialism but he dwells more and more 
on power, decadence, and evil. 

(To be concluded) 
Joan Fox. 


Books Reviewed 


Public Affairs 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY: Richard 
Hiscocks; Oxford: pp. ix, 324; $6.00. 

KONRAD ADENAUER, THE AUTHORIZED BIO- 
GRAPHY: Paul Weymar; Adapted and translated from 
the German by Peter de Mendelssohn; André Deutsch; 
pp. 543; $6.00. 

The simplest questions are often the most difficult to 
answer. And (as anyone who has ever attempted to deal with 
the subject from a public platform knows only too well) 
Professor Hiscocks has picked a deceptively simple one: 
what are the prospects for the nascent democracy of the 
German Federal Republic? The method he follows in at- 
tempting an answer is to examine the constitution, the 
parties, government at the federal, Land, and local levels, 
the bureaucracy and the trade unions; and then to suggest 
what it all means for the future. His scholarly analysis is 
mitigated by a first hand acquaintanceship with Germany 
which dates from student days and includes, more recently, 
participation in Allied Military Government and a yearlong 
visit in 1955-56. 

Professor Hiscocks’s conclusions are not startlingly new. 
Like other observers he is disturbed by the unwillingness of 
Germans to face facts and to discover the truth about 
Germany’s recent past; and he is conscious, too, of the 
tendency to escape into an “almost fanatical pursuit of 
material prosperity”, as well as the more sinister and re- 
pellent trick of shifting responsibility to others. Sensibly he 
believes the ten years during which “military occupation 
and acute distress gave way to Chancellor-democracy and 
prosperity” have not been sufficient to build a ‘mature 
democracy”. What is needed is time and prosperity, as others 
have suggested. In another ten years the political order may 
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have been consolidated, and the wave of materialism and the 
tendency to evade serious issues which accompanied the first 
flush of well-being may have been dissipated. 


It is of especial interest to note that Hiscocks pins his 
hopes for the future on the youth of Germany — the post 
Hitler generations—to whom his book is dedicated. Burdened 
neither with memories of an Imperial past nor with any 
personal sense of guilt for Hitler’s success, some have already 
shown political courage, insight, and initiative. And this 
despite the fact that the older generations, though thinned 
by war and racial persecution, still tend to exclude the 
younger generation from responsibility. Among much that 
he found to criticize, Hiscocks believes that the most en- 
couraging phenomena of the Federal Republic are the 
political attitudes of the youth and the number and variety 
of the spontaneous efforts being made in politics and poli- 
tical education. 

Democracy in Western Germany may lack the literary 
charm, the wry humor and the punch of Brian Connell’s 
A Watcher on the Rhine; but it contains a sober and 
thoughtful analysis and a wealth of information more 
systematically set out. Some parts will soon go—indeed, have 
gone—out of date. But one will want to come back to these 
pages again. As a guide to the politics of the Federal Republic 
there is nothing in English to equal it. 

The central figure in the story of this emerging democracy 
is inevitably Konrad Adenauer. In the preparation of his 
“authorized” biography Paul Weymar describes the Chancel- 
lor’s share as being so large that the result is in many ways 
an autobiography. What this means is evidently that 
Adenauer granted a number of interviews and gave access to 
official files (though to an undisclosed extent). It is more 
obvious from the text that Weymar learned much from 
Adenauer’s friends and associates, past and present. Yet the 
story which emerges is basically a familiar one, and one 
rarely seems to get beyond the feeling that one is on the 
outside looking in. Adenauer appears as a rather wooden 
figure for the most part, reacting with imperturbable calm- 
ness to the villainies of the Social Democrats and the 
vagaries of the French. Only in the passages which describe 
a family life that was dotted with tragedy, and with the 
terrible years 1933-45 when the elderly ex-Burgomeister of 
Cologne moved so often in the twilight zone between half 
freedom and imprisonment, does he emerge as a human 
being. The most interesting chapters politically are those 
dealing with Adenauer and the Rhenish separatist move- 
ment in 1919, the little known incident of the invitation to 
form a government in 1926, and the account of the restitu- 
tion to the Jews. 

Weymar’s is a long book, which would have benefitted 
from both compression and the substitution of a more 
critical approach instead of the one-sided picture, which, 
admittedly, was perhaps unavoidable in an “authorized’’ 
version. And for a succinct evaluation of Adenauer’s role in 
the Federal Republic, one would still turn to Hiscocks’s 
book. He frankly portrays the Alte Herr as authoritarian 
in character though democratic in his basic ideals and in hig 
broad approach to political problems. He admits that his 
attitude towards his cabinet colleagues and parliament has 
demonstrated his unfitness to instil into his countrymen the 
spirit of political democracy. Yet he makes clear that 
Adenauer has also shown that though cast in a democratic 
mould Germany could regain, with an astonishing rapidity, 
both economic strength and respect abroad. With all their 
faults, Adenauer and his government have provided “a good 
transitional stage for a nation with a democratic tradition.” 
Beyond this it is scarcely possible to see. 

R. A. Spencer. 
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THE LIVING PAST: Ivar Lissner; translated from the 
German by J. Maxwell Brownjohn; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 444, 64 pages of plates, 18 maps and drawings in 
the text; $6.95. 

The original German edition of this astonishing book 
about early civilizations was published not long before the 
present translation. This is clear, in spite of the omission of 
the date, because several recent archaeological discoveries 
are included. The bibliography lists several competent and 
recent works, and the acknowledgements to scholars who 
read various parts of the manuscript are impressive. The 
ground covered in the twenty-two sections is staggering. 
From various areas and ages in the Near East we skip about 
in space and time through India, Central Asia, the Far 
East, Australia and the South Seas, North and South 
America, then back again to the Mediterranean to a grand 
finish in Greece and Rome. According to the jacket the 
author is a doctor of jurisprudence and a widely travelled 
journalist. The book has also been translated into French, 
Italian and Dutch. 

These considerations might easily lead the unsuspecting 
reader to suppose that The Living Past is up-to-date, 
authoritative and encyclopaedic. It is in reality nothing of 
the kind. 

To judge accurately the extent to which the book as a 
whole is inconsistent with accepted facts would be practically 
impossible. The reviewer can only attempt to do so for the 
Near East, a mere six of the twenty-two sections, although 
her impressions of the book are corroborated by a colleague 
who is well equipped to deal with the sections on Greece and 
Rome. Perhaps the remaining sections are better, for apart 
from the author’s own predilections and range of knowledge 
one should consider the probability that each scholar who 
was asked to read a section complied with the request to 
a greater or lesser degree. The listing of advisers’ names 
should always be viewed with some skepticism; it is often 
impossible either to refuse or to fulfil such requests. 

So far as the Near Eastern sections are concerned the 
individual errors are so many that there is no use noting 
them at all. What is worse, the emphasis and selection con- 
stantly create a wrong impression. For example, no mention 
is made of the supremely important artistic achievements of 
the Egyptian Pyramid Age while the later and less signi- 
ficant Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty is described as “an age of 
artistic greatness’. Although certain important discoveries of 
the last few years are included, such as the decipherment of 
the Mycenaean script (pp. 305-09), there is no mention of 
others of equal importance, for example the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, a surprising omission in view of the universal interest 
which they have aroused. The illustrations are poorly selected 
and inadequately identified and described. 

Nevertheless the book is understandably, and perhaps 
deservedly, a best seller. It is frankly sensational. There are 
highly colored details on almost every page, such as life in 
the royal harem at Persepolis (p. 117), the death of Genghis 
Khan (p. 199), the destruction of Carthage (p. 389), Monte- 
zuma’s splendour (p. 290), the love poems and religion of 
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UNHOLY ALLIANCE: Russian-German Relations from 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk to the treaty of Berlin: Gerald 
Freund; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 250; $5.75. 
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TURKESTAN ALIVE: Basil Davidson; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 255; $5.00. 
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the Incas (p. 269) and the “brides, wives and mistresses” of 
the Greeks (p. 355). It is interspersed with resounding 
generalizations, such as “every advanced human civilization 
is like an island in a sea of barbarism” (p. 61); and its 
coverage is vast enough to satisfy the most avid curiosity, 
provided that skepticism is kept under control. The dazzling 
effect could not have been achieved by sticking to the known 
facts, even if it were possible for a single scholar to deal with 
all the early civilizations of the world. 


Probably no-one who has read much about any of the 
civilizations concerned will approve of The Living Past. Yet 
it will introduce thousands of people to ancient history and 
archaeology for the first time. Some of these may eventually 
become seriously interested, and thus the book may in- 
directly serve to promote the cause of knowledge. In the 
meantime the general reader who is seriously in search of 
truth must be warned to look elsewhere. 


Winifred Needler. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: A Centennial Anthology; R. E. 
Watters, Editor-in-Chief; McClelland and Stewart; 
pp. 576; $5.00. 

This book is a verbal and visual portrait of our Pacific 
province on its hundredth birthday that is breath-taking in 
its beauty and in its originality of conception. Yet the very 
uniqueness of its form sets the reviewer a baffling task. For 
how is one to review a scrap-book? This is a scrap-book of 
genius. It is made up of verbal items varying in length from 
three lines to several pages (entries from diaries, fragments 
of letters, head-lines from newspapers, short stories, essays, 
poems) and of visual items consisting of drawings (some 
exquisite colored ones of native birds and flowers), cartoons 
by Norris (probably Canada’s greatest cartoonist), and a 
multitude of superb photographs in monochrome and color 
displaying a complete panorama of the scenery, the people 
(at home and in the streets), the industries and the arts of 
British Columbia. The reader who wants a conventional 
presentation of the subject — historical sketch in neat 
chronological order, tables of statistics, systematic articles 
on Mining, Lumbering, Education, Health, etc-—must look 
elsewhere. The arrangement of the items seems at first sight 
completely disorderly and I would not swear that some items 
that find themselves in the section titled “The Sea our Door- 
way” would not fit just as well into “The Days of our Years.” 
But gradually the reader will find that the bewildering 
kaleidoscope fuses into a perfect whole like the colored dots 
in a pointilliste painting when you view them at a distance. 
He will realize that he is seeing history, as far as possible, 
through the eyes of those who made it or saw it made, the 
Indians, the explorers, the lumbermen, the miners, the rail- 
way-builders and that he is penetrating into the life and soul 
of the province through the minds of its journalists, its 
novelists and its poets. The book is full of adventure, cruelty, 
courage and humor and everywhere it exudes the very odors 
of British Columbia—the salty fog of the coast, the acrid 
sagebrush of the Dry Belt and the cool piney air of the 
Rockies. If one could steel oneself to find any shortcoming 
in so admirable an achievement, one might offer the con- 
jecture that perhaps the editor’s modesty has prevented 
him from giving the University of British Columbia (in 
which he teaches)—and other cultural agencies—the place 
in the province’s life which they deserve. But the volume 
itself—not only by its artistic conception but by its material 
presentation (it was printed and bound in Vancouver)—is 
a sufficient monument to the civilizing influence of such 
agencies, which have made British Columbia within a re- 
latively short period one of the cultural centres of Canada. 
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If the Centennial celebrations live up to the standard of this 
their herald, they will be worth a transcontinental trip to 
attend. 

A. F. B. Clark. 


PATHS TO PEACE: A STUDY OF WAR, ITS CAUSES 
AND PREVENTION: Victor H. Wallace (ed.); Mac- 
millan; pp. xx, 397; $5.00. 

There can be few themes of more pressing importance than 
that dealt with in this book. The appearance, therefore, of a 
serious comprehensive analysis of the causes of war and the 
possibilities of prevention is a welcome event. Our hopes are 
not disappointed. 

Paths to Peace is a collective effort by twenty authors, 
almost all of them Australian, representing a wide range of 
experience, knowledge and political outlook. We have here 
the views of the statesmen and the scholar, the physicist and 
the philosopher, the economist and the educationalist and 
many others as well as every shade of political opinion from 
conservative to marxist. It is an impressive array. And if 
not all contributions are of a uniformly high quality, the 
average is certainly very good. Moreover, the editor has 
done a masterly job of co-ordination. The chapters are not 
simply isolated essays, but form part of an integrated whole. 
Each essay ends with a summary of the argument and, in the 
final chapter, Professor Sawer attempts with a considerable 
measure of success to come to some constructive overall 
conclusions. The index also is helpful. The book as a whole is 
distinguished by Prime Minister Nehru’s thoughtful fore- 
word which is almost a separate essay in itself. 

The book reflects the belief of its editor that a sentimental 
appeal to mass emotionalism (such as characterizes much of 
present-day discussion of the hydrogen bomb) is not enough 
to banish the scourge of war. The answer must be rooted in 
reason. Accordingly, the authors undertake to offer a dispas- 
sionate, intellectual analysis of the problem. Not all of them 
are equally successful in achieving this ideal; nor is anyone 
likely to agree with everything that they say. Nevertheless, 
there is much that is stimulating and profitable. Even the 
irritating dogmas of the marxists have their value in forcing 
us to examine our own prejudices, however difficult it is to 
accept such blatant nonsense as the insidious claims that 
“Soviet aggression is a consciously contrived fiction of 
imperialist and particularly American foreign policy”. To 
balance this, however, there are the excellent essays of Pro- 
fessor Crawford on the “Historical Aspects of the Problem 
of Recurrent Wars” and of Professor Partridge on “The Con- 
flict of Ideologies”, to mention only two. 

In a book of this nature, it would scarcely be expected 
that any firm conclusions would result, but surprisingly 
enough a certain consensus of opinion does emerge. Wars are 
not inevitable and may perhaps be preventable, but the 
path to peace will not be easy. The attack on war must be 
persistent and manysided. Ultimately, however, the problem 
is a political one and the answer must be sought in some form 


of world government. 
Douglas G. Anglin. 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL: Martin Noth, translated from 
the German by Stanley Godman; Macmillan; pp. 479; 
$8.25. 

This is a translation, from the second edition, of the well- 
known history first published in Goettingen in 1950 as 
Geschichte Israels. Using the books of the Old Testament 
as its principal sources, it covers the history of ancient Israel 
from the settlement of the Twelve Tribes (about 1400-1100 
B.C.) to the revolt of Bar-Cochba (A.D, 132-135). 
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The book begins with the assertion that “Israel”? cannot 
be satisfactorily defined as a nation in terms of language, 
geographical situation, political organization, or historical 
experience. Its nature can only be grasped after a detailed 
presentation of its history. Israel did not exist before the 
settlement in Palestine, and after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans it changed into something substantially 
new, which should rather be called Judaism. The modern 
state of Israel, born of Judaism, emerged “‘as a new historical 
entity”, “in the midst of entirely different historical con- 
ditions” (p. 5). 


The bond which united the Twelve Tribes was the tradi- 
tional cult celebrated in a single sanctuary. The author 
stresses the supreme importance of Israel’s religion for its 
history. Yet throughout the book there is almost no dis- 
cussion of the development and interpretation of religious 
concepts. The emphasis is on historical events, their inter- 
relationship and general background. The prophets are 
scarcely mentioned, and even Moses and Jesus receive very 
little space. This is perhaps a serious fault, and will be re- 
gretted by many general readers, as it has already been 
criticized by some scholars; but the purpose of the book is 
avowedly to produce a factual account out of an analysis of 
the sources, most of which are religious in essence. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, clarity for the general reader is gained by 
limiting the scope of the work in this way, for the tremen- 
dous significance of the Bible in the world of ideas tends to 
obscure the framework of the material events underlying it. 


There are many minor points of controversy throughout 
the book, and the author has been taken to task for failing 
to give due consideration to certain items of textual evidence 
from outside the Old Testament and to archaeological evi- 
dence. The present reviewer is unable to judge these points 
and can only refer to reviews of the German and French 
editions by Mendenhall (Journal of Biblical Literature 73, 
pp. 106-08) and Parrot (Syria 31, pp. 318-20). For the 
general reader the book can be confidently recommended. It 
is an authoritative and fascinating account of Israel’s small 
but unique role in the ancient Near East, and it should be 
welcomed by anyone who is interested in the origins of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Winifred Needler. 


GEORGE III AND THE HISTORIANS: Herbert Butter- 
field; Collins; pp. 304; $4.50. 


It takes an historian of Professor Butterfield’s reputation 
to write a whole book on this subject which might have been 
better treated in a few articles. Of course he has something 
worth saying and he says it well, but as a book the work is 
rather lacking in unity. For instance the first of the three 
main parts is an independent essay entitled “The Historian 
and his Evidence,” which covers familiar ground in a com- 
petent fashion. The third and central part of the book, 
entitled “George III and the Namier School,” consists of 
seventeen separate sections, some of them only two or three 
pages long, without any very clear thread of continuity 
between them. In reality they consist of seventeen separate 
pegs upon which the author can hang his criticisms of the 
School. 


Many years ago Professor Butterfield made his name by 
a brilliant and devastating essay on The Whig Interpretation 
of History; but it must not be supposed that this puts him 
in sympathy with the Namier School, who are generally 
credited with the overthrow of the Whig interpretation of 
the eighteenth century. His admirers will know how different 
is his approach to history to that of Sir Lewis Namier and 
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they will not be surprised to find him, after paying due 
recognition to Sir Lewis’s achievements, joining battle with 
that redoubtable foe. 


First of all Professor Butterfield makes it clear that the 
Whig version of the early years of George III’s reign was 
constructed later and began to crumble earlier than is 
generally supposed. He does this in “Book Two’’, entitled 
‘George III and his Interpreters”, which consists of a 
systematic survey in seven chapters of the historical writing 
on the subject up to the eve of the Namier Revolution. 


For the first half of the nineteenth century, he claims, the 
moderate Tory version of Adolphus was widely accepted 
and later developed by such notable Tory historians as Lord 
Mahon and John Wilson Croker. It was not until the 1860’s 
that the ascendancy of the Whig interpretation was achieved 
by Erskine May of whom he writes: “It is possible that no 
other writer has managed to put his finger on so many errors, 
heresies, anachronisms, points of misunderstanding and 
perversities of interpretation . . . ” Lecky is shown to be 
more moderate but the Whig interpretation reaches its “‘ex- 
treme form” in the work of Sir G. O. Trevelyan. Butterfield 
demonstrates, however, that early in this century, long 
before the publication of Namier’s first volume in 1929 other 
historians such as Temperley, Laprade, Winstanley and 
Ruville were undermining these views. Thus he argues that 
while Namier’s attack on the Whig interpretation is formid- 
able and brilliant it is by no means as unique as the 
Namierites would have us think. 


Professor Butterfield also protests against “the atom- 
isation of history” by the Namier school which results in the 
failure to see the wood for the trees. They tend, he says, 
quoting Dr. J. B. Owen, author of The Rise of the Pelhams, 
against himself, to explain things “from a purely mechanistic 
point of view”. He charges them with underrating the in- 
fluence of ideas and ignoring the possibility of politicians 
acting from higher motives than self-interest, and suggests 
that they have overlooked a good deal of contemporary 
evidence to the contrary. His heaviest broadsides are levelled 
against Mr. John Brooks, author of The Chatham Admini- 
stration, whom he accuses of completely missing the point 
in saying that Burke’s description of it fitted every admini- 
stration of the period. He points out that while the other 
administrations were combination of political groups, 
Chatham’s was consciously a combination of individuals 
since it represented an attempt to do away with party. 


This book is more likely to appeal to the historian than 
to the general reader and yet as if to protest against this 
assumption the author eschews the footnotes and _biblio- 
graphy that one might expect in an historiographical work 
of the sort. There is also a curious neglect of the work of 
modern American scholars in the field such as Professor D. 
G. Barnes, Professor G. H. Gutteridge and Professor C. R. 
Ritchson, who have developed their theses in the spirit 
of the Namier sehool but independently of it. Nor is there 
any reference to Professor Feiling’s Second Tory Party. 


Professor Butterfield does not attempt to demolish the 
whole Namierite structure, but he does attack its doctrinaire 
aspects and show us how reservations may be made to the 
general thesis. No one any longer supposes that in the 
eighteenth century parties existed in their modern form but 
we may find Professor Butterfield’s support for believing 
that the idea of party meant more to the politicians of George 
III’s day than Sir Lewis will allow and that Burke and the 
Rockingham Whigs were genuine champions of this concept. 


J. B. Conacher. 
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Letters 
SANTAYANA’S AESTHETICS: Irving Singer; Saunders; 
pp. 240; $6.25. 

Years ago, this reviewer, then a callow student, objected 
to one of his professors, now a world authority, that a certain 
philosophy was built on false premisses. “Don’t bother about 
the premisses,” said the professor, “it’s the edifice that 
matters.” 

Mr. Irving Singer, the author of Santayana’s Aesthetics 
(Harvard University Press, 1957) believes that both edifice 
and premisses matter. In the case of Santayana’s aesthetics, 
neither had hitherto been analytically examined. Mr. Singer 
conducts this double examination with clarity and self- 
effacement. What Santayana sought in his aesthetics was a 
greater knowledge of Santayana. Mr. Singer’s search is for 
the truths of aesthetic experience as a whole. Santayana’s 
aesthetics has the charm of an ancient chart; Mr. Singer’s 
map, though less appealing to one’s decorative sense, is a 
more helpful guide to one’s reason. And Mr. Singer wittily 
superimposes his map like a transparency on Santayana’s 
chart so that while both may be constantly compared each 
perfectly maintains its own identity. 

The examination is divided into three parts. Part One 
(a single chapter) makes clear a first fundamental difference 
of premisses: whereas Santayana considers a datum (that 
which is present to consciousness) to be a determinate and 
definite character, Mr. Singer holds that a datum is always 
(more or less) determinate in some respects and (more or 
less) vague in others. And whereas Santayana considers 
experience (consciousness of that which is present) to be 
either immediate (“pure’’) or mediate (interpreted), Mr. 
Singer holds that sometimes mediate and immediate ex- 
perience accompany one another and sometimes they do not. 
From the outset, where Santayana is black-and-white and 
exclusive, Mr. Singer is inclusive and muancé, and this is 
precisely what makes it easy to pass back and forth from 
one system to the other with profit and without confusion. 

The importance of Part One becomes more evident in 
Part Two, three chapters which deal with beauty and the 
sense of beauty, aesthetic value and aesthetic effects and 
establish another basic difference in the Santayana and 
Singer out-looks. Santayana limits aesthetic experience to 
one preferred kind of effect, a sort of essence intuited by 
means of contemplation or audition. Mr. Singer, on the con- 
trary, expands it to include three interacting modes of 
satisfaction, the sensible, the cognitive and the emotional. 
Also, Santayana considers beauty to be a simple unanalys- 
able “pure” quality, whereas Mr. Singer considers it to be 
something definable by a value-judgment. 

By Part Three (four chapters) the reader has been well- 
prepared for a discussion of (1) the creative process, (2) 
aesthetic elements, (3) the standard of artistic excellence and 
(4) the nature of criticism. Here an abundance of fas- 
cinating and inescapable questions are dealt with. For 
example, Santayana’s distinction between fine art and servile 
(i.e., useful) art is shown to be unsatisfactory. Whereas 
Santayana would insist that something can be a work of 
fine art only if it lends itself to contemplative or auditive 
experience, Mr. Singer points out that the experiences of 
the visual and auditory senses by no means exhaust the 
class of aesthetic effects. Again, Santayana lists three 
elements which contribute to beauty: materials, form and 
expression. The relationships of these three may indeed, Mr. 
Singer grants, constitute a unity, but by no means the unity 
that correctly defines the nature of a work of art. For while 
these elements are the indispensable components of a physi- 
cal object, they are far from being the only elements 
concerned, since the aesthetic effects to which they give rise 
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(sensible, cognitive and emotional) must also be taken into 
account. 

As for Santayana’s notion of a standard of artistic excel- 
lence, it is hierarchical. With him, for instance, poetry exists 
at four levels of excellence, each higher than the other. 
Moreover, consistently he places typical form above indis- 
criminate or discursive form, the single structure above the 
complex, the ideal representation above the real and classi- 
cal unity above romantic formlessness. Mr. Singer’s notion 
of a standard of artistic excellence is, on the contrary, rela- 
tive. He ordains no standard forms, materials or types of 
expression. These, with him, depend for their combination 
on the intelligence of the artist who employs them. Put 
more broadly, where Santayana will listen only to Bach, 
Mr. Singer will listen to Boccherini as well. 


Lastly, Santayana believes that the true test of what is 
beautiful depends on the degree and kind of satisfaction 
undergone by the most appreciative critic, though he refuses 
to lay down the law as to what others ought to enjoy. Mr. 
Singer maintains that there is no single test of what is 
beautiful since the test differs with each person, depending 
as it does on the choice that person makes from amongst a 
variety of the most appreciative critics, on modifications 
wrought by personal preferences, etc. etc. and on all these 
only as they are relevant to the particular situation in 
question. 

At no time is Mr. Singer primarily interested in proving 
himself right and Santayana wrong. Rather, his object is, 
by contrasting the two extreme aesthetics positions re- 
presented by Santayana and himself, to throw double light 
on the difficult and delicate problems that are bound to 
confront anyone who undertakes an examination of his own 
aesthetic position. It is to Mr. Singer’s everlasting credit 
that his book makes it impossible for the attentive reader not 
to do so, and also furnishes ample opportunity for delight in 


the doing. 
Robert Finch. 


THE LEDGE: Violet Anderson; Emblem Books; Toronto; 
n.p. 

FRONT ON THE SUN: D. G. Jones; Contact Press; 
Toronto; pp. 46. 

In Mrs. Anderson’s book the ledge of the title is one 
formed by a fading yellow rose which arouses desire even 
“upon cold glacier” and so provides a place “where a bird’s/ 
foot may take hold”. For the most part this is her particular 
theme, the small ledges and crevices of the dismal Toronto 
scene upon whch sensibility can find some sort of roosting 
space. The verbal texture of these poems is always lovingly 
and honestly worked out with the pleasant result that the 
reader cannot afford to skip a syllable in these poems and 
even a very short poem can take a very long time to read. 
Park Process must be Queen’s Park. One recognizes im- 
mediately the “little nun,/with her brief case” cutting across 
the sparrowy grass, but, of course, Mrs. Anderson has seen 
this park in a new way that one does not recognize im- 
mediately. She is very skillful at making the familiar un- 
familiar; so is Mr. Jones, for both poets turn this trick 
with snowy backyards very successfully. Continuum with 
its wonderful idea of right side up and upside down pyramids 
contains the brilliant core for what I hope will some day be 
a much larger collection. 

At the very end of his collection, Mr. Jones says: “Be not 
proud, learn/from Hokurai/a too grave concern/may destroy 
the play/the most common things/clothes hung out to dry/ 
serve as well as kings/for your imagery.” For the most part 
this admonition is charmingly obeyed in most of the pre- 
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ceding poems. Some very intricate thinking done with some 
pretty advanced juxtapositions of images, particularly what 
looks like a lot of Guelph and Kingston snow, leaves the 
reader feeling that he has cften been in the presence 
of genuine poetry. Faculty Party, in which the speaker 
wishes to arrange for more contact on the part of this 
etiolated event with the rich subconscious has the startling 
ramming of a potential shark into a girl’s hair “like a Venus’s 
flower-basket”. Mr. Jones’ world is the normal Ontario with 
the potential sharks and strange wasps uncovered; even a 
rake and a tub in a backyard are potentially Mars and 
Venus. The last stanza of Strange Characters for Christmas 
contains a very powerful idea: “Yet once more in a year of 
Christ,/The earth leans north towards Capricorn,/and the 
mystic virgin of Antarctica,/Blazes white before a naked 
sun.” These two first collections each contains one image or 
idea that will never die and that’s something quite unusual 
for two such small volumes as these. 

J. Reaney. 


ART AND REALITY: Joyce Cary; Macmillan; pp. 182, 
$3.75. 

In this book, made from his Clark Lectures at Cambridge 
and from three lectures at Oxford in 1952 on “The Novel 
as Truth”, the late Joyce Cary tackles the questions: What 
kind of reality do we find in works of art? What do we mean 
by truth in art? Great artists, Cary points out, assume that 
it is their task to reveal truth; they preach, they pro- 
pagandize for a point of view to which they wish to convert 
us. What validity can we grant to their claim? 

Art begins in a joy of discovery and a desire to com- 
municate the discovery. But it only begins there. Cary makes 
a reasoned rejection of Croce’s doctrine that ‘‘art is intuition” 
and that intuition and expression are the same thing”. Every 
literary artist knows that there is a great gap between in- 
tuitive discovery and satisfactory communication; he has 
somehow to put his discovery into terms which will give the 
reader the same feeling of discovery as he had. Concept and 
symbol, which he must use, are at war with intuition; they 
are always going dead, losing their freshness and their power 
to say. The artist must struggle again and again “to translate 
his intuition into concept and his concept back into a vehicle 
which conveys the intuition”, and he is successful only when 
what he has to say is entirely assimilated into its form. “The 
truth given by a novel is in close relation with the power of 
its expression.” The truth will be only a partial one, and we 
may say of a work like Tolstoy’s The Kreutzer Sonata 
“That’s good” rather than “That’s true’; but our final 
judgment of a work of art will depend on its revelation of 
a moral real. 

Cary’s discussion is illustrated by many interesting 
examples from his own creative experience in two arts, 
painting and fiction, and enlivened by shrewd comments on 
writers like Dickens, Tolstoy, James, and D. H. Lawrence, 
from whom he learned much. His doctrine is not new but it 
is sensible, and it is expounded with a concreteness and a 
bright fluency that both refreshes and stimulates the reader. 

Carlyle King. 


Disorder 


Disorder and dirt 
Can hurt those who hoard 
Rewards that revert 
Uncertainly toward 
A sordid old skirt 
Who flirted while floored. 
M. B. Rasumny. 





MR. FLEMING’S BUDGET 


(Continued from front page) 


the result. The Minister has failed to explain why he thinks 
current fiscal and monetary policy is adequate when his own 
forecasts of production point to a continuation of unemployed 
resources throughout this year at least. He has omitted to 
outline his views on what constitutes appropriate fiscal 
policy and monetary policy when economic recovery does 
take place. And he is equivocal, even contradictory in his 
policy pronouncements and policy decisions concerning trade. 


Before pursuing these points, some of the specific items 
and estimates in the budget may be noted. The budget 
deficit for the fiscal year 1957-1958 is expected to be $39.4 
million as compared with Mr. Walter Harris’ estimated 
surplus for that year of $152 million; and the deficit would 
have been substantially larger but for accounting adjust- 
ments. By the end of fiscal year 1958-1959 this deficit is 
expected to grow to $648 million, and only accounting ad- 
justments prevented that figure from exceeding $800 million. 
A combination of declining tax revenues following the down- 
turn; of increased government expenditures on social wel- 
fare and capital projects (particularly housing), as well as 
higher payments to provinces and tax reductions exceeding 
$200 million (most of which the Minister announced last 
December) are responsible in large part for the overall cash 
deficit of $1400 million. 

These are large figures in the Canadian context. That 
such a “turn-around” in government spending should have 
occurred so quickly is unquestionably the most impressive 
aspect of budget policy so far. It undoubtedly has been 
one factor which explains why the Canadian recession has 
not been as deep as that of the United States; for no equiva- 
lent “turn-around” in fiscal policy has yet appeared in the 
United States, where the government deficit may be ex- 
plained by factors other than conscious policy. 

There is, then, no doubt that the Dominion government 
has accepted the principle of deficit financing to combat a 
recession. It appears that in this respect the Liberal White 
Paper on Employment and Income which argued in favour 
of such a policy at the end of the last war has clearly super- 
ceded the policy of Mr. Fleming’s predecessor of 1935, which 
called for remedying the recession through striving toward 
a balanced budget—thereby toward a higher credit rating— 
and in that way to lower interest rates! 

There is, however, no indication that the Minister is 
prepared to discard his past views on “tight money” and 
“overtaxing” (i.e. budget surpluses). Indeed his budget 
speech suggests that when inflation again threatens, the 
government may attempt to counter it by speaking to 
business and labor about the evils of rising prices. This 
approach is doomed to failure in a free society. Perhaps 
the Minister may yet find an opportunity to make monetary 
restraint and budget surpluses respectable, so that these 
may be used to avert, rather than to repair the damage 
wrought by inflation in a future period of full employment. 

Repeal of the discriminatory 20 per cent. excise tax on 
advertising in special Canadian editions of non-Canadian 
periodicals is to be welcomed, as is the reduction in the sales 
tax on certain other items, for both distort the structure of 
prices. But there does not seem to be much economic 
justification for confining the latter to goods bought by 
farmers, municipalities and builders. Permitting tourists to 
return from abroad with duty-free purchases of up to $300 
a year instead of the past allowance of $100 every four 
months also makes a modest contribution to economic 
freedom. 

But what is one to make of the 25 per cent. increase in 
assistance to the gold mining industry, and the increase 
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from 50 to 55 and 60 cents a pound in the tariffs on wool 
cloth from Britain? Surely it indicates what the Minister 
means when he says that “we will continue to foster the 
growth and diversification of efficient Canadian industries,” 
but it leaves one confused over the definition of an industry 
which is efficient. A policy of increased tariff protection for 
domestic industry seems to have been inaugurated. 


And yet the Minister leaves no doubt at all that he is 
anxious to see an expansion of trade with the British Com- 
monwealth. The sensible way to achieve this would seem 
to be through making trade more profitable by lowering, 
not raising tariffs—that is, to examine and consider most 
seriously the Thorneycroft free trade proposals which were 
again suggested by Prime Minister MacMillan on his recent 
visit to Ottawa. The budget suggests that this will not 
be done. 


What then of the purpose of the Commonwealth trade 
and economic conference to be held in Montreal next Sep- 
tember, to which Mr. Fleming refers in his budget? “To 
expand the opportunities for mutually profitable trade . . .”’ 
which, if it does not mean to lower tariffs, seems to mean 
only to discern whether our importers are now buying in 
dear markets and whether, therefore, they should be advised 
that this is really not profitable. To move more rapidly 
“toward currency convertibility and a freer system of world 
trade and payments” is predicated on the success of the first 
objective. The budget speech does therefore fortify the 
view that the Montreal Conference can, under Canadian 
government policy, achieve something worthwhile only if it 
concentrates on ways of increasing the flow of economic aid 
to underdeveloped areas of the Commonwealth; and that if 
greater trade is to come out of it, it will have to arise from 
further shock treatments administered by the British gov- 
ernment. 
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